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ABSTRACT 



This is an abstract of a report on the Ways to Improve Schools 
and Education (WISE) Project's exploratory study of local school- 
business collaborative efforts to develop human respurces and 
enrich the quality of education in the community. The focus of the 
study has been on private sector voluntary efforts to telp schools 
becoijffi more effective t*^rough staff deyelopment/inservice educa- 
tion. 

The Project's base of information was developed* through (1) 
interacting -with school -business p^ojects in the United States, (2) 
reviewing relevant literature, and (3) assisting with the estab- 
lishment and implementation -jf collaborative activities at three, 
pilot sites (Albuquerque, New Mexico; Austin, Texas; and -Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma). At each site, a Liaison Team was organized, 
consisting of representatives from: (1) the school district, (2) 
a collaborating buSlnes"s or chaniber of commerce, (3) an institution 
of higher education, (4) the state education agency, and (5) the 
Southwest Educational Development Uboratory. 

At a twf day working conlerence of the liaison team members, 
the Project dccomplished the following: (1) identified an priori- 
tized issues involved in school -business collaboration, (2) wrote 
guidelines to re sol vo these Issues, (3) developed models for imple- 
menting collaboration. (4) drew conclusions which indicated that 
education and private sector collaboration to iiiiprove schools is a 
viable and necessary concept which benefits the schools, business, 
and the community, and that liaison teams a.-e an effective means of 
facilitating this collaboration, and (5) made rejommer.dations for 
further activties to improve and facilitate education -private 
sector partnerships during FY84. 
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I. INtRfiDUCTION 



A. RATIONALE 



Public schools irr the United States are being asked to make 
major reforms in order to improve the quality of education. But 
the costs of many of these reforms are too expensive for the funds 
currently available to schools. In an era of declining 
enrollments, diminishing public cbnfidence and fewer federal funds i 
schools are experiencing increasing costs, Many communities h*ve 
refused to raise additional tax or bond money for school 
improvement. In effect, schools are being asked to do more with 
less. 

Many school districts are nevertheless using community 
resources to upgrade the quality of the education they provide. 
These districts have formed partnerships with local business, _ 
industry, labor, -higher education, and other organizations and 
agencies in order to use loca] resources more effectively. 

This is a report, on the Ways to Improve Schools and Education 
(WISE) Project's exploratory study of local school -business 
collaborative efforts to develop human resources a-id. enrich the 
quality of education in the community. The fofcus of the study is 
on private sector voluntary efforts to help schools become more 
effective through staff development/inservice education. 

Inservice education for teachers and other school staff has 
always been important to school improvement (fteLaughlin & Marsh, 
1978). Such staff development is even more important nom when 
schools need'to make the most effective use of available resources, 
especially human resources. 

Improvements in education generally focus on the concepts of 
"quality education" and/cr "effective schools." The following 
definition and discussion are offered as a basis for discussing 
these concepts in this study: 

Quali ty education is the outcome of effective schools 
and includes a range of experiences that (1) focus on 
Tearner academic achievement. (2) employ a variety of 
teaching methods, (3) promote learning on the part of 
all students, (4) take into account individual 
differences, (5) produce learner competencies in 
terms of measurable knowledge and skill outcomes, and 
(6) develop positive student behavior in and out of 
the classroom. 

A description of effective schools is necessarily general in 
order to include several characteristics. The effective school 
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contept is complex and produces conslcierable disagreement among 
edutatops who discuss it. There 'does seem to be canserjsus, 
however, on some assumptions regarding effective schools 
(Westbrook, 1982, pp. 7-10): . 

(1) Effectiveness is on the same qualitativw continuum which 
includes ineffectiveness. » 

(2) TJje factors which make a school effective are common to 
a1?l schools. There is no magic in the one aod not the 
other. Rather, It depends upon the nature of the factors ' 
and how they are implemented. Among these factors^ are: 

Attitudes Instruction Staff 

Community Involvement Leaoership Roles Students 

Facili'tiesi Parent Involvement' Other 

Goals Skills .factors 

(3) Effective and less effective schools both have "central 
actors" or "key players" who Interact. These include: 

d 

School staff ' Parents FacilHies 
Students Conwunity 

(4) Effective schools research has been primarily descriptive, 
and thus doe$ ,iot determine cause and effect. It does 
not, for example, tell us whether the effective teacher 
creates the effective school, or whether the effective 
school influences the teacher to t^have in effective 
ways. It seems 11kely.;that there are multiple 
combinations of interaction of actors and factors which 
improve effectiveness in various environments. ' 

(5) Effectiveness research is reported in terms of 
conmonalltles of effective schools (i.e., those which 
provide quality education). 

Some of the researchers of school effectiveness are 
xparticularly interested in equal educational opportunity and high 
quality education for disadvantaged children. These researchers 
and manv educators have been immersed in looking for effective ways 
for schools to meet the needs of relatively disadvantaged as well 
as advantaged stude/its'. .Several studies indicate that integrated 
schools with supportive teaching-learning climates, tend to have 
these results:^ (1) positive racial attitudes by minority and 
majority students develop as they attend school together, (2) 
minority children tend to gain a more positive^ self-concept and a 
more realistic conception of their vocational and educational 
future, (3) academic ochievement'^rises for 'the minority children , 
and (4) rel aTTveT 7Tdvant^ged maj onty cmldren coptinue to tearn 
H-the sairoT higher rate ^We ln Berg ,19)73, i^/ ?b; gdmonds, 1^/9; 
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The findings of Educational researchers who were seeking 
^ays to improve the quality 6? education for minority students in 
desegregated schools supported and emphasized the findings. of 
research on conditions for improving general school effectiveness. 
As Kirk and Goon noted (1975), the con<ntions-identitied in 
studies reviewed by themselves, Katz (1964), St. John (1970) and , 
others— are not unique to success for minority students in a 
desegregated setting, but that "they ire vitally Important to 
academic, success for anyone in any educational setting.* 

In general, the same characteristics which correlate with 
effective schools also correlate with integrated schools. It seems 
that these characterlstics^-hlgh expectations, success oegetting. 
success, positive behavior management and environment, cooperative 
staffs, and a strong leader who has a definite goal /pi an and 
communicates well with staff and consumers (e.g., students, 
parents, conrounity)— also correlate to corporate effectiveness. 
These characteristics are similar to the "Lessons, from America s 
Best-Run Ccwinies" which are discussed in Peters and Waterman s 
widely read and often quoted In Search of Excellence -(1982). _ And, 
as in mdch of the effective schools literature, tney do not discuss 
how a company can develop the attitudes, s\iiUs, Knowledge, and 
conditions needed for excellence /effectiveness. / 

There has beer\ during the past decade and a half, however, 
considerable progress inhuman and d^ganizational development which 
indicates that much is known about the conditions which correlate 
with effectiveness and how to .develop the attitudes, skills, and 
knowledge necessary for tt^ese conditions. Much of this expertise 
is 'embodied within the related con^^epts of andragogy and human 
resource develofMnent (HRD). 

In business and industry and in continuing education, 
androgogy, the art and science of teaching adults (Knowles. 1980, 
pp. 40-42 ), is based Increasingly on assumptions of respect for 
individuals and their capacity for professional growth. Other 
andragogical assumptlorrs which have strong implications for 
inservice education and other adult educational practices, are that 
as individuals mature (Knowlgs, 1988. pp. 43-45): 

1. their self-concept moves from one of being a dependent 
1)ersonal1ty to one of being self -directed; 

2. their reservoir of experience becomes an increasingly rich 
resource for further learning; 

3. they attach more meaning to those learnings they gain from 
experience than, to those they acquire passively; - 
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4. ^elr time perspective- changes fr,om one- of postponed . - 
' - application, awl their, orientation towards learning shifts 
f roffl pne 4if subject-centeredftess to 'one of . • 

performance-tenteredness. / 
• '. • • ' 

Many American businesses have adopted these assumptions as 
bases for developing human resources. In an era of increasing 
competition fran abroad and of an economy shifting from an 
industr4a1 base to ong of service and information processing, the 
most important resources arfe no longer natural resources, or even 
capital, put homan resources (Dahl and Morgan, 1983, p. 3/. Staff 
and consultants in huijwh resource develbpment. have become tlje 
fastest growing job classifications in the business vrorld. 

* • 

There ts a widely-^e^d and spreading belief that many 
corporations are providing high quality and cost-effective HRD_ 
Inservice education for their employees. Some eijucators believe 
that corporate sector has exceeded the education sector in the 
recognition ®f how learning. is instrumental to economic and 
organization productivity. Herman Niebuhr, Jr., V1<Se President of 
Temple University, has said that business successes in, this area 
di-splay "eviiJence of educational innovation, both substantive, and 
methodological, f^r beyond .the models" -and Innovations of higher, 
education," and have made corporate educat-^onal enterprises 
competitive with public education, (1982). |here Is evidence to 
support Scobel's (1980) assessment of . the progress in HRD in the 
last two decades: • . 

HRD has probably learned more about learning and the 
potential for high-level development than evidenced 
In either the applied educational or academic 
research arenas. HRD has come of age. It trails 
well. It Educates *ffill. .It develops well. 

Human fesource development is one of the ways in which the- 
private sector can assist schools in becoming. more, effective. 
Efforts" to improve the quality of education in public schools must 
include staff development programs' to ioiprove classroc-^ teaching. 
It is not likely that the quality of education will rise any highe 
than the quality of teaching. But each classroom teacher is only 
'•one part of a multi-part education system. The effectiveness of 
this system can be lower than necessary because of the low 
effectiveness of any one part' or of several parts. Administrators 
and all others of the district and school staffs have important^ 
parts to play in establishing and maintaining a climate for 
teaching and learning. If inservice education i« to improve the 
productivity of the system, it .is likely mt the several parts of 
the system will need the instrvice. While training alone cannot 
maximize productivity, it seems cl-ear that staff development/ 
Inservice education (SE/lEl will be crucial to any improvement 
efforts (MttUughlin ft Marsh, 1978). 
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Much {>f the training for educators to become competent in 
their profession takes" plac? after they have -ent ere'* the 
profession. Recent studies have told us something about this 
induction process, Preservice preparation 1s slmlUr in the 
various college programs and does not fully prepare new educators; 
they still have to undergo difficult times before they make the 
adjustments necessary for survival (Ryan, et al . , 1980). Recent 
studies indicate that teachers receive lit^Tegul dance or support 
in this, socialization process as they work things out for _ 
themselves, often resorting to trial and error methods CHaii , 
^^cDonaJld, 1980; Lortle, 1975; Ooyce 1976b). 

Rither than through trial and error learning. It seems that 
this on-the-job training could be done more efficiently with 
inservice education (IE). But a large majority of educators polled 
in a recent .latlonwlde sample reported that tTiey perceived the type 
of assistance and develofMiwnt opportunities available through 
inservice training and continuing education as "weak. Impoverished 
a-a a relative failure" (Joyce, et al .-. p. xvll. 1976a). More 
recently, many teachefs and otherschbol staff jsei^ers have 
continued tc. express dissatisfaction with the quaTity of inservice 
education available to them (Hall, 1982; Luke; 1980). 

Not all schTOl inservice training is of poor quality. Many 
schools and districts have excellent staff development programs 
that can serve as models for emulation. Ej^en the best of programs, 
however, can still be improved. And one of the characteristics of 
effective training programs are their sitaffs* desire to improve 
still further. Thus, inservice programs, anywhere on a quality - 
continuum of 'poor to excellent, can benefit by taking advantage of 
improved training practices and increased resources. It would seem 
that human resources ara as critical to .educationa effectlAreness 

• as they are to business productivity. And it is clear that school 
and business need nqt compete, that cooperation in human resource 
development can benefit both. !t is well known that schools, 
districts, and other educational agencies can learn rmjch from each 
other. Many school staff devel opitient programs, for .example, could 

' probably be improved if. they would more often follow the practice 
pf learning from each other's successes and failures. Sharing, 
between public education and tlie private sector also «an be 
mutually beneficial. 

This is certainly not to say that all corporate training is 
appropriate for schools. Rather* the suggestion is that one of the 
ways in which business and industry have profited from public 
education is by borrowing those staff development practices and 
research which could be adapted as part of corpo.-ate staff 
traininq. And, in turn, corporate inservice practices and research 
may have elements which can be used to benefit schools. This seems 
paKlcularly appropriate during a period in which business and 



industry have relatively more resources for staff development thdn 
do schools, 

Most business contributions to schools have been in the nature 
of executives doing voluntary consulting work, funding other 
consultants and short-term programs for students, and most often, 
providing funds, advice, and course-related job experience for 
career and/or vocattonal education courses, A literature search 
for school -business relationships brings in more sources on career 
and/or vocational" education and the transition of youth from school 
to work place than any other topics. The literature includes 
little information on adapting business training practices for use 
, with school staj^ except with regard to career and/or vocational 
traiaing. 

B. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The problem addressed by the Ways to Improve Schools and 
Education Project is the need for nadels and guidelines for 
effective education and private sector collaboration in staff 
developmT^'c/inservice education. * 

C. GOAL mND OBJECTIVES 

The FYB3 goal and objectives of Project WISE can be stated as 
follows: 

To establish a base of information from which to" develop 
an efficient process for cost-effective collaboration of 
businesses, state education agencies, local education 
agencies, and higher education agencies in inservice 
education for school staffs. 



Objectives 

(1) To identifjf business and industries which provide 
training that may bu appropriate for use by the 
region's LEAs in Sw-rving their IE needs. 

(2) To establish contact with these businesses and 
industries and develop a liaison between each one and 
Project WISE. 

(3) To identify appropriate school districts willing to 
collaborate with the project. 

(4) To establish liaison teams within each LEA for the 
purpose of managing project act- /1 ties in each 

. district. 

(5) To implement training program with collaborating LEAs, 



SEAs, and businesses. 

(6) To evaluate the project's planning and implementing 
processes. 

(7) To prepare a written draft of a model (s) and 
guidelines for review by the liaison team members and 
other practitioners and consultants. 

D. LIMITATIONS 

Ways to Improve Schools and Education Project is a pilot 
project to explore- an innovative concept for a collaborative 
teaming of several public and private entities and to develop a set 
of prototype models and guidelines wT^ich will be tested in FY84. 
The Project's limitations are those generally inherent in the pilot 
and small scale nature of such efforts. 

Although Oklahwna City and Albuquerque are readily accessible 
by air. limited funds narrowed staff travel options. Multiple 
v1sit«^ to sites by the Project's Senior Researcher would have 
required fewer LT members travel inn to the October conference. 
Considering the conference's success, the choice to invite lT 
members seems to have been appropriate. However, one or two visits 
to the Albuquerque and Oklahoma City sites probably would have 
improved the facilitation and monitoring of project activities at 
those sites. Thus, reports of progress with respect to 
organizations and implementation of site collaboration are limited 
mostly to verbal reports from site contacts. 

Project staff had more opportunities to be directly involved in 
Austin's school -business collaboration (S-B C) activities. In 
Austin, a Project staff member is a member of the AISD 
Adopt-a-School Advisory Council and has had more direct access to 
the school, business, SEA, and HEA staffs. 

The several differences 1r backgrounds and stages of 
development of S-B C at the three sites precludes comparability 
among them. Thus, generalizing about findings and developments 
with the three sites must be limited and done with care. 
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II. PROCEDURES 



his project is an exploratory study to help schools increase 
their proSuctivlty by using private sector resources. The study's 
first step has been to work directly with three local education 
agencies (one in each of three states in the SEDL region). Each 
LEA was then teamed with a collaborating business with appropriate 
training- cajjabilities, and a higher education agency and state 
education agency. Representatives from each of these agencies 
constituted a liaison team whose function was to manage the efforts 
to increase the effectiveness of IE for LEA staff. Data obtained 
during this year are the basis for conceptualizing, developing, and 
(during FY84) testing one or more models and guidelines for 
collaboration between schools and agencies to make IE training more 
productive. 

A. SITE SELECTION 

1, Met>Todo1 ogy ^ 

The initial objectives of Project WISE centered on the 
identification and selection of its three sites. The first 
activity to accomplish these objectives was to establish criteria 
for the selection of collaborating agencies. These criteria are 
listed below by type of agency. 

a. Criteria for selection of agencies 

1) Local education agency 

- Have a need(s) which might be mt by effective training 
of school staff. 

- Make this staff available for training to be completed 
before October 1983. , 

- Provide a staff member, with responsibility in school IE, 
to serve on the project liaison team for that site. 

To limit travel costs, priority was given to districts which 
were closer to SEDL and/or readily accessible. 

2) Higher education agency 

- Be in close proximity to the' site LEA. 

- Provide a staff member, with knowledge ?nd expcience in 
staff development /I nservice education for LEAs ^"'i 
business, for the project liaison team., 
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3) S tate education agency 

_ Provide a staff member, with responsibilities for SO/IE 
in LEAs, for the liaison team. 

- Assist with dissemination of information about project 
outccMTies. 

4) Business . . 

- Provide a staff member, experienced in staff development 
(SO) training, for the liaison team. 

- Voluntarily provide staff training to meet the need 
identified by the LEA. 

b. Identification and Selection of Agencies 

Initial site selection activities were based on location and 
travel considerations. These pointed to districts close to Austin. 
Texae. and to their SEA as well as those having a readily 
acces:.ible airport. Thus, the following three areas were 
tentatively identified: (1) Austin. Texas; (2) Albuquerque. New 
Mexico; and. (3) Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 

Austin, the closest school district, recently held a bond 
election and utilized a broad consnunlty -based task force which 
indicated that the district could generate widespread commumty 
involvement, including that of local business resources. An 
Albuquerque Public Schools central administrator, who serves on the 
WISE project Advisory Board, advised Project staff that condit ons 

seeLd ?ivorable in Ms school district .i^^P^.^'^r^iJo^'^" 
Project WISE. Of the other four states of the SEDL region 
(Arkansas. Louisiana. Mississippi, and OJ^f °'««) yi^l^^?^,^^"^^^ 
their SEA as well as other. necessary agencies, Oklahoma City is the 

most accessible. 

Because the greater Oklahoma City area contains several school 
districts, the Oklahoma SEA staff development '*«<^tf /^^^^J^^^f 
suggest appropriate LEAs there. Subsequently, superintendents of 
?h?ee potential districts were contacted in Oklahoma. The Putnam 
City School District was selected as most prwnlsing. Contact was 
made directly with the superintendents of the Austin ndependtr.t 
School District and the Albuquerque Public Schools. I'^^omation 
about the project was provided for superintendents of hese three 
districts. 

2. Issues/Problems and Resolutions/Solutions 

Of the three sites tentatively identified. Albuquerque. New 
Mexico, and Austin. Texas, became project sites. It was necessary 
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to select another site in Oklahoma when it appeared that the 
business Which had been selected fcr Putnam City might not be able 
to participate before October 1983. The local business there, an 
outlet for computer hardware and software* was waiting for project 
approval from its home office in another state. As a result, 
Oklahoma City was then selected as the Oklahoma site. 

The Albuquerque Public School {Albuquerque PS) Liaison Team 
member preferred to work with his local Chamber of Commerce in 
Project WISE, since, there was already a working relationship 
« between the two agencies in a vocational education Career Guidance 
Institute (CGI). Similarly, the Oklahoma City Public Schools 
(OCPS) preferred to collaborate with its local Chamber of 
Commerce (Cof C). These two agencies had established an 
Adopt -A-School (A-a-S) Program in Oklahoi,ia City in 1979, but it had 
lost momentum as some key personnel involved in it had retired or 
changed jobs. The original Oklahoma City Adopt -A- School Program 
depended mostly on donation of equipment or other tangibles to 
schools. The Oklahoma City Schools' Liaison Team (LT) member 
indicated that Project WISE was a way to revitalize and broaden 
their program to include intangibles such as school staff training. 

- In Austin, Project WISE staff and representatives of the Austin 
Independent School District (AISD) and the Austin Chamber of 
Commerce (Austin CC) decided that the Project would include the 
Austin CC, even if it were decided later that only one business 
would-be involved in the training of school staff. This approach 
would make it easier to identify and select a business and to 
involve other businesses later. 

3. Description of Sites 

The three site cities involved in Project WISE rage in 
population from 332.239 in Albuquerque, to 417,000 in Oklahoma 
City. Austin is in between at 386,000 (see Table 1 below). 
Albuquerque has, however, the largest student population, with a 
total of approximately 56,314, Oklahoma City has approximately 
41.6A9 students. 
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Table : 
PROJECT WISE SITES 
City and Public School Student Populations, 1983 



Alb. 


L 1 ly 
Pop. 


lOta 1 

School 


Annl t% 1 


Black 


Hisp. 


Nat. 
Amer. 


Asian/ 
Oriental 


332,239 


75,330 


39,233 
53.5% 


2.546 
3.5% 


28,198 
38.4% 


2.027 
.2.7% 


" U264 
■ 1.7% 


* Aus. 


380,000 


56,214 


29,421 
52.3% 


10,854 
19.4% 


15,939 
28.3% 






O.C. 


417 ,000 


41,231 


22,231 
53.3% 


14,779' 
35.5% 


1,882 
4.5% 


1,521 
3.7% 


1,236 
3.0% 



The three school districts are similar with regard to 
percentage of Anglo/white student populations. Each has a slight 
majority of Anglo students, with Austin at 52.3%, Oklahoma City at 
53.3%. ^and Albuquerque at 53.5%. This is a range of Anglo 
enrollments of only 1.2% among the' three d stricts. ]Je Austin 
dis-.rict is tri-ethnic, with minority enrollments of 19.4% Black 
and 28.3% Hispanic. Albuquerque schools, with an Hispanic 
enrolln«nt of 38.4%, and Oklahoma City schoo s ^'^^Ij/ Black 
enrollment 0^35.5%, are essent ally bi -ethnic. Al three school 
districts have individual schools which are not "balanced in the 
sense of having enrollment percentages similar to tjie <*^strict 
ratio. Valley High School in Albuquerque, for example, the initial 
school in the Career Guidance Institute program, has a 70.8% 
Hispanic enrollment in Its total of 1, 705 students. Anglo 
enrollment at ^'alley High School is only 25%, with more than 4% 
comprised of Native American, Black, and Asian. . 

All three cities have had for at least a decade some "high 
tech" industry. All three have experienced surges of growth In 
this industry. All three have metropolitan populations 
considerably higher than that of the cities. 

The Albuquerque^ Career Guidance Institute began in one high 
school In 1980, after a year of planning. It was planned and 
initiated by representatives of the Albuquerque school system and 
Chamber of Cc^merce and the Edna McConnell Clark »^0!f"<*a^J?" ^^^^^^^ 
York City. It is funded by the Clark" Foundation. The Oklahoma 
City Adopt -a -School Program began in 1979. flourished, and then 
declined in activity.' Austin's formal school -business 
collaboration activities have begun only this year. Successful 
school -community efforts played a role in a successful $2 million 
school bond election during the spring of 1983. .These efforts also 
helped establish a context for education-private sector 
collaboration. 
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B. LIAISON TEAM SELECTION 



1, Hethodol oqy 

Liaison Teams were to be composed of at least five members, 
with at least one representative of each of the following agencies 
in or near the site schoal district. Criteria for selection of the 
individuals are also- indicated below: 

— Local Education Agency ' 

- Be designated by the Local Education Agency superintendent 
to participate in Project WISE. 

- Have responsibility for LEA staff development/inservice 
education. 

—Business or Chamber of Cwimerce 

- Be authorized to serve as a Project WISE Liaison 
Team number. 

- Have expertise In staff development/inservice education 
and/or, 

- Have contacts with training resources in the private 
sector. 

—State Education Agency 
_ Be authorized by the State Education Agency to serve as a 
Project WISE Liaison Team member. 

- Have staff development/inservice education 
responsibilities 

— Higher Education Agency 

- Be authorized or have clearance to serve as a Project WISE 
Liaison Team member. 

_ Have expertise in staff development/inservice education in 
business and/or education. 

— Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 

- Project WISE Senior Researcher. 

Letters df Understanding, with ddtails of the Project goal and 
major objectives and the responsibilities of each participating 
agency, wer? prepared by Project Ways to Improve Schools and 
Education staff, signed by the Executive Director of Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL), and sent to each 
participating agency for the signatures of an appropriate official 
In each agency. 

For the Albuquerque site, the individuals who became the LEA 
and business representatives on the Liaison Team were initially 
identified as a result of suggestions by the school administrator 
on the Project WISE Advisory Board. These two are: (1) an 
official of the Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce, who had close 
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ties with local businesses willing to provide voluntary training to 
school staff members; and, (2) an Albuquerque high school principal 
who indicated that his staff could benefit from such tralrjing. The 
principal was contacted after clearance to do so was obt lined from 
the Albuquerque Public School superintendent. These tvj team 
members suggested a University of New Mexico dean to fce contacted 
as a potential representative from higher education. He was 
eventually selected. The New Mexico State Educat1o:i Agency team ' 
member was selected from the office which has resprmslblllty for 
Inservlce training of certified staff In New Mexicj Local Education 
Agencies. 

In the Austin Independent School District, Project WISE staff 
met with the superttitendent and provided him with information about 
WISE. He expressed enthusiasm for the project and. said he wanted 
to discuss It with his staff. Later the superintendent Informed 
Project WISE staff of his decision that the d1st'-1ct would 
participate. 

The Oklahoma State Education Agency team mf.mber^was selected 
from the Teacher Education and Staff Developn^it Section. The 
superintendent of the Putnam City schools Identified his LEA s 
director of SO as a Project WISE Liaison. The superintendent aiso 
Identified 9 potential collaborating business, a local 
representative of a microcomputer hardware and software 
manufacturer/distributor* The Oklahoma HEA representative, a 
University of Southwestern Oklahoma professor of Industrial Arts, 
was selected from among several who were suggested by the Oklahoma 
SEA. 

2, Issues/Problems and Resolutions/Solutions 

Project WISE experiences with its three sites Indicate that 
some collaborative efforts take more time and effort than others. 
Of the several factors which might Influence the amount of time and 
effort required, the most, important two factors In Project WISE 
appear to be: (1) how much experience in, and/or machinery for, a 
district already has that may be used for school -business 
collaboration; and (2), the decision -making style of the school 
district. 

It was relatively easy to get training activities underway in 
Albuduerque. Here the schools and Chamber of Commerce shared the 
Career Gui dance Institute, a project to better prepare youth for 
school to work transition. It was a simple process to form a 
Liaison Team and to expand the training of vocational education 
tea -hers to Include others such as those in math and science, who 
would volunteer for summer training. It was easy to add more 
businesses which could help provide teachers with more skills and 
knowledge that they could use in their classrooms. 
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Although the Adopt-a-School program In Oklahoma City had 
declined, there were "Antact" p^^ople in the schools and the C of C 
who knew where to start to revitalize the program. With the 
selection of energetic and capable LT members, the program soon had 
25 businesses (with favorable prospects of mrre being added) and 
every school in the district had at least one adopter. 

Except on an informal, one -nr -una, school -to-business basis, 
the Austin Independent School District has had limited 
school -business collaboration. Nevertheless, when Project WISE 
staff met with the superintendent to discuss his district's 
involvement, his response was positive, saying only that he wanted 
to discuss the matter with his staff before making a final 
decision. While awaiting the.outcoire of this discussion. Project 
staff took the necessary steps for the Texas Ef*ucatton Agency to 
select their Director, of Staff Development as Liaison Team frember. 
It was agreed that his select-ion was appropriate, regardless of 
which school district was selected. Preliminary general 
discussions about the Project were also held with potential 
businesses and HEA representatives. 

The AISD selection of 1ts.LT representat.ive come with the 
district's announcement that It would participate in the Project. 
Project WISE staff then met with the AISD representative, a man who 
had been the district's Desegregation Spetialist and, as such, had 
experience with staff developnwnt and meeting with the public. 
Before selecting a school or schdols in the district, he preferred 
to discuss the Project with the district's principals, and to 
determine if they wanted to assess their schools' Inservice needs 
before initiating training. Some principals f.zM for an 
assessment of needs. The AISD and Project WISF LT numbers then 
developed an instrument to assess training needs in the district's 
schools. 

The school district decided that Project WISE efforts would be 
most beneficial In the develop.:ent of a training program for a 
magnet junior high school, planned as part of the AISD 
desegregation plan. The school is to emphasize techno>ogy and 
business as Its magnet concepts. With its burgeoning high 
technology industry, Austin seems an appropriate site for such a 
magnet school. But because there is uncertainty about wheo the 
school will open, and because the principal and staff for the 
magnet school have not been selected. Project WISE staff members 
recommended to AISD that a collaborative technology and business 
project be piloted in an existing junior high as soon as possible. 
Planning for this activity is underway. 

Implementation of Project WISE in AISD has not been rapid. It 
has been, however, consistent with the Project's own principles as 
based on its predecessor project's (Ways to Improve Education in 
Desegregated Schools) guidelines for Inservice education and 
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desegregation (King, 1982). In ordar to be most effective, school 
staff development must be based on the school's self- Identified 
needs and includu principals and staff as "part owners' In the 
project. Meanwhile; HEA and C of C representatives have b6en added 
to the Liaison Team. 

One other time-related problem has to do with finding tin» In 
the schedules of al ready- busy people to serve as iT members who can 
effectively facilitate S-B C. To help solve this problem. Project 
WISE has added additional school and business team manbers. Among 
tKe members of the Project's original teams, four havt been 
promoted within their respective agencies and two others have taken 
new jobs with Increased responsibilities. 

One LT mender has been designated as chairman of Austin's new' 
Adopt-a-School Advisory Committee. And the Project WISE LT number 
has been designated as a member of that comnlttee. 

3. Description of Liaison Teams 

PROJECT WISE LIAISON TEAM MEMBERS 



Albuquerque. New Mexico 

Mr. Mil to.. Baca, Principal 
Valley High School 
1505 Candelaria 

Albuquerque, Mew Mexico 87107 

Mr. Baca Is the most Involved of the Albuquerque Public Schools 
staff with school-business collaboration and is also chairman o 
the board of the General College of New Mexiro. 



Mr. Bin Anderson 
Career Guidance Irist.itute 
Chamber of Commerce 
P. 0. Bojt 25100 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87125 



Mr. Anderson Is director of the Career Guidance Institute. 
Albuquerque Chamber qf Commerce, and was Secretary f Labor. State 
of New Mexico, for Governor Jerry Apodoca. He is administrator and 
creator of the Private Industry Council In Albuquerque, one of the 

^^^^A. ...» <>4^AP 
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Ms. Rosanna Gonzalez 
Career Guidance Institute 
Chamber of Conmerce 
P. 0, Box 251dO 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87125 

Ms. Gonzalez Is a graduate of The University of Texas at Austin 
with a major in sociology. She has a MA In Rehabilitative 
Counseling frm the University of New Mexico and has been Deputy 
Administrator for the Private Industry Council in Albuquerque. 

Ms- Lalne Renfro, Supervisor 
Home Economics 

State Department «of Education 
Education Building 
State Capitol Complex 
Santa Fe> New Mexico .87501 

Ms. Renfro is State Supervisor of Home Economics for the New Mexico 
Department of Education. In this capacity she evaluates training 
programs, and develops and provides staff development/inservice 
education to school staffs and community based organizations. 

Dr. John Rinaldi 

Dean of General College 

OrTate Hall 115 

University of New Mexico 

Albuquerque, New Mexico : 87 131 

Dean Rinaldi has helped design continuing education/staff 
development programs for Albuquerque Public School professional 
•staff. He is also Secretary and Immediate Past President of the 
Bernalillo Board of Education. 

Mr, Joe Robinson 

Valley High School and Career Guidance Institute 
1505 Candelaria 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87107 

As a staff member of Albuquerque Public Schools on assignment to 
Career Guidance -Institute as a facilitator, Mr. Robinson is irrore 
than a liaison to either, he binds them together. He has a MA in 
clinical psycho! ooy. . 
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OkUhoffla City, Oklahoma 
Ms. Alice Anderson 

Director of ^rsonnel Services Division 
OkUhoma City School District 
900 North, Klein 

Oklflhonia City, Oklahona 73106 

Ms. Anderson is Director of the Personnel' Services Division in the 
OklahwM City l»ublic Schools. Her division includes staff 
developwent/inservice education, the Human Relations Program, and 
the Volunteer Services Office. 

Mi% Mike Barlow "^^ 

Staff Development Director 

Oklahoma City School District 

900 North Klein . . 

Oklahoma City, Oklahtaa 73102' 

Mr. Barlow works closely, with the^Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
to qoordinate the Dklahona City Adopt -a -School Program, matching - 
needs and resources. His Staff Development Department includes the 
School Volunteer Program and t*ie Human Relations Program of the 
District. 

M^. Vicki Ficklin, Coordinator 

School Volunteer .Services 

Oklahoma City School District., 

900 North Klein . * 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73102" 

Ms. Ficklin has a masters degree in social work with specialties in 
community organizatiofTand social planning. She has recently 
become Coordinator of School Volunteer Services in the Department 
of Staff Development * _ 

Ms. Linda Roberts 

Oklahoma City Chamber of Conmerce 

One Santa Fe Plaza 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73102 

Along with other responsibilities. Including implementation of the 
Joint Training Partnership Act, in the Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce. Ms. Roberts is the Chamber's representative In the 
Oklahoma City Adopt -a -School Program. She works with m school 
district in recruiting businesses and other community based 
organizations to help meet school needs. 

/ 
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Or. Roger Stacy 

State Supervisor, Industrial Arts Division ^, ; 
State Department of Vocational Education 
Stmwatfer, Oklahoma 74074 . 

Or. Stacy served, until recently, as a professor in the Industrial 
Arts Department at Southwest Oklahoma State University. He has 
been State Supervisor for Industrial Arts since June 1983. In both 
capacities he has worked with higher education agencies, public 
schools, and Industry. 

Susan Wheeler . " ' 

Administrator for Computer Instruction 
Teacher Education Section/ 
Staff Development Section 
State Department of Education . 

Oklahana City, Oklahoma 73104 ' 

When Susan Wheeler began with Project WISE, she was Staff 
Development Coordinator in the Teacher Education/Staff Development 
Section in the Oklahoma Department of Education. Since then she 
has been promotea toAdministrator for Computer Instruction in the 
same section. ■ 

Austin ' ' ' 

Mr. Dan R. Bullock 

Director of the Governor's Office of Community Leadership 
105 Sam Houston Building 
Austin. Texas 78711 , 

Mr. Bullock was Head of the Speakers Bureau for Formal ng the Future, 
a successful v ,'hicle for pronroting cooperation, understanding, and 
contributions from the tAtal community for the Austin Independent 
School District. He has also-been Vice President for Publfc 
Affairs of the InterFirst Bank. He has been an early advocate for 
school -business collaboration and in addition to his 
responsibilities ""in the governor's office, is chairman of Austin's 
recently formed Adopt -a -School Advisory Committee, 

Dr. Dale Carmichael - 
Director of Inservice FducafNon 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East nth Street 

Austin, Texas 78711 "* 

As Director of Inservice Education at the Texas Education Agency, 
Pr. Carmichael provides leadership in Inservice Education to Texas 
school districts and education service centers, and administers 
State Board of Education policies regarding staff development. He 
has also served as Director of the Community .Schools Project and 
has received the Rtral Education Research Award. 
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Or. Reuben R. McDaniel, Jr. ' 
Professor, Graduate School of Management 
The Universlty'of Texas at Austin 
Austin. Texas Wlt^ 

Dr. McOanlel was employed by two major private corporations and has 
participated In collaborative ^forts involving the private sector 
and education. 

Mr. Dan Robertson 

Assistant Director of Planning and Interface 
Austin Independent School District 
5100 Guadalupe • ; • • 

Austin, Texas 78752 

Formerly the Desegregation Specialist in the Aust1n.publ1c schools. 
Mf. Robertson has participated in the development and 
Implementatlon.of desegregation plans, staff develcpment/inservlce 
training programs, and rmjltl cultural education, 

Ms. Crispin Ruiz • 
Conwiunity Affairs Director 
Austin Chamber of Commerce 
P. 0. Box 1967 . 

Austin, Texas 78767 . • 

MS. RU.1Z is in chargf. of the Chamber's responsibilities in t^^ 
Austin Adopt-a-Scho61 Program and Is a member of Its Advisory 
. Coimnittee. ( - 

* ) - 
Ms. Manila Wood / ' 
Vice President, Community Affairs Office 
Texas Conaaerce Bank 
p. 0. Box 550 
Austin, Texas 78789 

Ws. Wood was a teacher in the Austin Independent School District 
until the first of her two children was born. Both children are 
now in Austin public schools. She was a newspaper columnfst for 

A ^st^n American-Statesman before becaning Director of Governor 
Wiiriam P. Clements' 0+f ice tor Volunteer Service. 
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Southwest Educational Dgvelopment. Laboratory 



Or, Al King, Senior Researcher 
Ways to ^mprove Schools and .Education (WISE) Project 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
. 211 Ejist 7th Street _ 
Austin. Texas 78701 ' ^ 

Prior to Project WISE, Or. King was Senior Researcher in the Ways 
to Improve Education in Desegregated Schools Project which focused 
primarily on using SO/IE as a major means of iirplementing 
multicultural education and smooth, effective desegregation. 
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III. OUTCOMES 



A. FINDINGS IN LITERATURE 

Businesses and schools have cooperated in the past and continue 
to do so. Much of t^ls cooperation has come about because of 
school desegregation. A good desegregation program includes 
community Involvement and support (King, i982). Dallas, 
Jefferson County (LoulsylUe, Kentucky). St. louis, and x?ther 
cities, businesses provided leadership training and/or sponsored 
desegregation-related projects. In Boston, a federal 
court-mandated desegregation plan ordered certain schools paired 
with businesses' and higher education agencies in the community. 
The desirability and benefits of school and corporate collaboration 
are being recognized more and more. The n«ssage two sessions of 
the 1982 annual n»et1ng of the American Assoclatiun of School 
Administrators was a call for irore and closer collaboration of 
schools and busir-^sses (Education Daily . March 5, 1932). 

It appears that most corporate involvement In school 
improvement activities focuses on direct preparation of high school 
and college students for work, particularly for marketable 
technological and other joa skills. For this reason corporations 
contribute heavily to business and trade schools as well as to 
vocational and career education programs in public and private high 
schools and community colleges (Council for Advancement and Support 
of Education. 1978; Fraser. 1981). Business and ^^^l^s^jy J f° . 
provide support and input for "transition" programs to facilitate 
youths' change from school to work. High school courses built on 
free enterprise and similar concepts are also designed to prepare 
students for the world of work, but deal mrc with values, 
attitudes, and knowledge of economic Pi^l^clples and business 
organization than with manual or technical skills (Elsman, 1981). 

Most of the corporation -supported staff development for school 
staff members is also directly connected to vocation and career 
education. Most trainees are secondary or community college 
vocational education tfeachers (e.g., Koble, et al_., 1975; 
Dieffenderfer, et al., 1977). Relatively liJFle of the 
school -business'cbTraboratI on has involved inservice education. 

The literature of school -business collaboration for staff 
development does, however, have broader implications. For example, 
it was reported that a staff development program for vocational 
education teachers did Improve the quality of vocational 
Ltruction in their cliskes (Mct^)r37and Thomas. i|»8i . Several 
of the reports ot these programs provide insight into teaching 
Improvement stra.:egies (e.g., Burt, 1971; Clark, 19/8), 

Further, even more of the studies provide guidelines and models 
for coLlaboration of schools and corporations, and some include 
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labor unions (Rath and Hagens. May-June, 1978; National Urban 
Coalition, 1980; Elsraan, 1981; and Fraser, 1981). Of these, the 
National Institute of Education (NIE) supported four case studies 
of programs which upgraded vocational and educational opportunities 
for secondary school students (National Urban Coalition, 1980). 

NIE alsc supported one of the n»st successful school 
improveinent programs not directly for vocational or career 
education (Bassin. 1982). The Initial strategy began in 1969, when 
a voluntary partnership was established between the New, York City 
(NYC) High School Division and the Economic Development Council 
Inc. The Council was a non-profit organization formed to bring the 
resources of the business community to assist the public sector. 
The program was based on system improvement through organizational 
development and management by objective techniques (MBO). The 
program proved effective and popular enough to spread frm the 
original two schools in 1969 to thirty in 1976, almost a third of 
the total N.Y.C, high schools. 

Although the N.Y.C. program did not include staff development 
beyond MBO training for top level administrators, its successes and 
li.Tiitations may provide some guidelines for other school 
improvement efforts. Its strengths include, among several others: 

1. Thawing a frigid system, creating not only a, readiness but 
almost an expectation of change and improvement; 

2. New programs can be quiclily developed and implemented; 

3. Collaboration of groups which have been historically viewed 
by systems professionals as adversaries. 

Although reports do not claim that this intervention «^^rategy was 
totally responsible for increased student achievemeui and decreased 
dropouts, suspensions, and expulsions, it seems likely that it made 
a significant contribution. 

Those who examined the N.Y.C- program identified these 
limitations: it was voluntary and It -caused stress (Bassin. 1982. 
pp. 7-8, 22). However, neither are serious or even necessarily 
limitations. Volunteerism may weill be a source of strength. The 
literature indicates that while school people may not always 
identify the same priority of needs as consultants, people and 
Institutions must want to change before effective change occurs. 
Further, meeting smaller needs can produce confidence necessary to 
challenge larger ones. Consultants involved in the Intervention 
reported that they recognized stress-producing mistakes. A major 
error was in not taking the necessary time and effort to involve 
school principals as "part owners" in the interventions. The study 
is valuable for the guidelines it developed (Bassin, 1982, pp. 
22-26), even though it would need further adaptation for other 
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school systems. 

An example of the suspicion that a school board and 
administration can have about corporation -backed school mprovement 
is shown in a report on "The Yazoo City /Mississippi Chemical 
Corporation Experience- (Deaton, March 1982). The corporation was 
concerned that the school system's reputation for poor quality 
caused two employment problems: (1) graduates from thi schools 
were not qualified for many of the jobs which were open, and (Z) 
many prospective employees refused to move their families Into a 
district with such a reputation. The cc»npany's overtures of 
financial assistance in upgrading the school were spurned until 
assurance was given that the school board and administration would 
have^control over all educational aspects of the improvement 
efforts. Until then, the school district officials expressed 
considerable doubt about tte possibility of any pbsltive outcomes 
for school or company collaboration. 

Much of the recent literature proposes anticipated outcomes as 
a rationale for school -business collaboration. This is true of the 
several independent task force and/or commission studies with 
action agenda for national educational reforms, as wfell as public 
and private sector agencies proposing state and/or local 
initiatives. One way of examining these outcomes is witn a 
typology of levels of anticipated results for different 
beneficiaries, i.e.: 

_ Global, national, and/or the larger society 
- The local community 

. A particular business and/or' school or set of businesses 
and/or schools 

These scopes of benefits are generally relative to the scopes of 
audience for whom the reports, manuals, and/or guidelines are 
intended. For A^camoie A Nation at Risk.... a ^port by the 
National Commission on excellence n tducation (1983) has a 
nationwide set of concerns and anticipated oul^comes. Action for 
Excellence (June 1983), a report by the Education Commission or the 
States t as k Force on Education for Economic Growth, also has a 
rationale which is national in scope: 

There are fow national efforts that can legitimately 
be called crucial to our; national survival. Improving 
education in America (improving it sufficiently and 
improving it now) is such an effort. Our purpose is 
to reach as many citizens as possible and to persuade 
them to act. The facts on education and achieven«nt 
in America have recently been gathered and presented 
Sy many different groups. What is needed now is to 
act on those facts. s 
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Its agendum specifically calls fpr new relationships between 
schools and other groups, , but the Task Force's emphasis is clearly 
upon education and business. The foreword to Action for Excellence 
summarizes this emphasis: 

IHis report calls for new 9! fiances ffi»ng educators, 
school systms and aany other groups In Aaerica to 
create a new ethic of otcellence In public eihicatlon. 
We believe especially that businesses. In their role ai 
employers, should be much more deeply Involved in th^ 
process of setting goals for education in America and 
In helping our schools to reach those goals. And we 
believe that legislators, labor leaders, parents, and 
Institutions of higher learning, among others, should 
be far more Involved with the public schools than they 
are at present. 

The literature of local S-B C programs, such as The Community 
Investing in Tomorrow..., about the District of Columbia ~ 
Adopt-ra-§choo1 l^rogrsn (t^rometheans. Inc., n.d.), stresses the 
development of local resources for the benefit of the entire 
comm unity. And a study of school -business partnerships In 55 
convnunitles across the nation stressed "enlightened self Interest 
of local business leaders and educators. Here the corporate 
leaders are "convinced of the need to maximize return on dollars 
Invested in public education," and educators, "hard hit by 
reductions in federal support, and demographic changes In the 
taxpaying and student" populations "need help to" better manage 
shrinking resources and to organize new coalitions for public 
education" (Schlllt & Lacey, 1982, p. 1). 

On the other hand, nationwide associations and industries have 
also provided manuals for local company officials a" j school 
admin istrators. For example, the National school public Relations 
AssociaUon Kas produced a locally oriented Basic School PR Guide: 
Involving All Your Publics (Ascough, 1980) and a princi pal's 
Surviv ary>acket , Vol\in« H^SPRA, 1983). The American council of 
life Insurance has addressed its Company -School Collaboration: A 
Man ual for Developing Successful Projects (1983) to "tne company 
official responsible for planning, in^iementlng, and coordinating 
company-school collaborative programs," Based on Its experience in 
the St. Louis Public Schools, the American Council of Life 
insurance Manual assures the company official that: "Company-school 
cooperation will benefit your company, your community, and your 
school" (p. 11). ' 

The American Council of Life Insurance Manual 1s so forthright 
in Its presentation of benefits as "practical reasons for 
encouraging company -school collaboration," that they may be 
interpreted as incentives. Because the ACLI lists generally 
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encofflpass the outcomes Included in other literature, they are 
presented here (The American Council of Life Insurance, 1983, pp." 
1-2): 

To the Canpany and Its Employees 

- Corporate taxes are used more effectively to support 
better schools. 

- Business products, services, and policies. are better 
understood. 

- Job training needs decline. 

- The image of the company and business is enhanced. 

- Educators and students make ii»re Informed public policy 
decisions affecting business. 

- Equal employirent opportunities Increase. 

- Employee morale improves as they and their company become 
invol ved. 

_ Current employees' volunteer efforts become better 
organized and more visible. 

To the Community 

- Conamjnity stability is strengthened. 

- Support for the school system increases. 

- Schools are better able to respond to business and 
community needs. 

- Local taxes are efficiently used, 

- Community stability is enhanced. 

- Cooperation among community leaders is developed. 
To the Schools Their Students 

. Educators become aware of the business point of view on 
many Issues. 

- Teacher morale improves. 

- Business and management techniques make school operations 
more efficient. 
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-Students and teachers are better informed consuirers. 

- Students and teachers are challenged by new Ideas. 

- Students will understand how basic skills are used in 
business. 

- Students learn about careers in business. 

- Job opportunities for graduates luay devel op- 
It is perhaps typical that education/private sector 

collaboration in small and/or rural schools receives less attention 
than those of larger urban schools. This is unfortunate in that 
the small schools' staff development needs are considerable and may 
be more acute than those of large districts (Beck & Smith, ig82). 
However, the rationale for asall and/or rural school -business 
cooperation his not been caiipletely neglected. Srimshaw (1982) 
pointed out the mutually beneficial outcoRcs of school -business - 
community cooperation for "ensuring educational excellence (p. 1) 
in rural areas of Michigan. Also with regard to Michigan, Elsman 
(1981) said that since rural school areas tend to have the greatest 
financial needs, the benefits. from collaboration can also be 
great. Elsman added that: "Making the mos.t of limited resources 
is what collaborative" etforts "are all about" (p. 62). 

B. FINDINGS OF PROOECT WISE SITES 

Outcome data are generally positive. The Albuquerque site, 
which had the earliest start of the three j^roject sites, has more 
data with regard to S-B C. The Albuquerque data were gathered from 
interviews (mostly by telephone) of school staff and private sector 
representatives who have been involved in staff development 
activities in the CGI. All teachers at Valley High School have 
participated in some professional staff development activities, and 
many have engaged in a wide variety of such activities. Public 
sector and school representatives agree that: (1) contact and 
cooperation between the two groups have increased dramatically, (2) 
the level of activity achieved to date is proceeding well . and (3) 
the program will benefit students of the teachers who are involved 
(American Institute for Research, 1982). 

In addition to Valley High School, the school -business 
collaboration project in Albuquerque has already been expanded to 
two junior high schools and three more high schools. There are 
also plans to involve more central office administrators in the 
project's staff development activities. Project WISE Liaison Team 
members for the Albuquerque site also report positive results from 
the inclusion of an SEA remresentative to its team. The SEA 
reprpsentative has assisted 1n providing more school -business 
collaboration information to the. New Mexico State Department of 
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Education and to other school districts In the state. Many other 
school districts also have requested additional Information al>out 
school and private sector collaboration. 

Efforts by Project WISE Liaison Team members In Oklahwna City 
have rejuvenated the city's Adopt-a-School Program. Because of the 
Program's Increased en^hasls on ^taf f training, school management 
of Adopt-a-School has been shifted to the Off 1c. of Staff 
Development within the Personnel Division. For more effective 
coordination of volunteer training and staff development, the 
school Volunteer Services Coordinator has also been moved into the 
Office of Staff Development. 

The Initial Oklahoma City School representative Is the Director 
of Personnel. After Adopt-a -School and Volunteer Service programs 
were added to the Office of Staff Oevelopit«nt within her division, 
she and the Project MISE representative. In conjunctlon^wlth other 
members of the Oklahoma City Liaison Team, agreed that it. would 
strengthen the project if the Director of Staff OevelofHsent and 
Coordinator of Volunteer Services were added to the team. The 
Oklahoma City Liaison Team was thus expanded to «even m^bers. The 
original five Liaison Team numbers subsequently agreed that tnis 
had strengthened the Project. 

The Oklahwna City riopt-a-School Program's new emphasis on 
training is also reflected in the Chamber of Ctwmerce s choice of 
their Project WISE Liaison Team representative. She is also the 
Chamber's Director of Manpower Training. Most of the direct 
contacts between Adopt -a -School and local businesses have been made 
by two Project WISE LT members, the school's Director of Staff 
Development and the Chamber of C^nmerce's Director of Training. It 
was partly through their efforts that a business -sponsored 
1ncen?1ve-to-read project, being piloted, in one f ' 
has been expanded to every school in the district* Each school in 
the district also has at least one additional new business 
adopter. Plans are b^eing made for volunteer tra ning to take p ace 
in all of the secondary schools and in as many elementary schools 
as possible. \ _ 

The Oklahoma school and business representatives agrej that the 
Project WISE Liaison Team provided the initiative to revitalize the 
Wopt-a-School Program. Also, the LT members agree that Project 
WISE plays an important role, especially by facilitating the 
interaction between the Project's three sites and uy sharing 
infomation that it gathers from other sites and sources across the 
country. 

Prior to Project WISE, the only school -business collaboration, 
of significant scale in Austin. Texas had been the Forming the 
Future" project. This project was directed by an Austin 
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Independent School 01stcict((AISD) central administrator and 
chaired by a promlnBrttAustin businessman. The major goal of 
"Formlno the Futuni" was toj obtain public support for the public 
schools 'in a $Z1C mil WOTrschool bond election, A community 
education can^aign inai central to achieving this go|l. School 
needs were assessed bVa number of specialized task forces made. up 
of many cwwminltv menisftrs. These needs were presented as Forming 
the Future: A Report by the Community to the Board of Trustees on 
the Austin Publk khools (Penning the Future. October i^tfZ), as 
well as by a speakers' Dureau and an array of local media* 

This successful Forming the Future campaign helped establish a 
climate conducive to additional school -pri vate sector cooperation 
to help Improve AXS) schools. S<K>n after the campaign, the 
director of "Austin in Action," a Chamber of Canmerce program to 
" bring more of the city's businesses into its network of volunteer 
organizations, approached the President of the AISD Board of 
Trustees about the possibility of establishing an Adopt-a -School 
(A-a-S) program. Concurrently, Project WISE staff met with the 
Also Superintendent to discuss the possibility of establishing a 
Project site in Austin. The School Board men^rs and c,entrdl 
administration both responded positively. 

Subsequently, a uwasure of coordination of Adopt-a -School and 
Project WISE was arranged. The Director of "Austin in Action" and 
the Chamber of Commerce Director of the Austin Adopt-a-School 
program are both Project WISE Ausfin Liaison Team mftnbers. The 
Senior Researcher of Project WISE is serving on the Austin 
Adopt-a -School Advisory Committee, i#hich also Includes the Chamber 
of Coimnerce Director of Adopt-a-Schdd" and is chaired by the 
Director of "Austin in Action." . 

After the Austin LT was formed, it pursued several AISO 
suggestions for S-B C. Subsequently, it was decided that Project 
WISE could best benefit AISD by assisting with a collaborative 
project to facilitate the establishment of a magnet junior high, 
school as part of the District's desegregation consent decree. The 
WISE LT is planning a collaborative SD/IE effort for a junior high 
school, already operational, as a p^lot project. 

The Austin Liaison Team has subsequently added two members. A 
major reason for this cr-.rinsion was the appointment of the 
business/C of C team n«mber to the Governor's Office for 
Oevelopnrent of Community Leadership. The two added ate (1) the C 
of C Director of Adopt-a-School and (2) a local bank'.s Vice 
President for Community Affairs. 

As seems to be generally true of representatives in 
education-private sector efforts, every project Liaison Team member 
has been extremely busy with many other responsibilities in 
addition to S-B C activities. This is npt to say that the LT 
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members neglected, or were not supportive of. Project activities. 
It is to say that coordinating Project activities and snaring 
infomation through conference calU Involving an entire LTs 
membership, much less involving all nwfnbers of the three teams, has 
proven difficult. The menders' diverse schedules frequently had 
them in meetings, mit of their office, and/or out of town. Thus, 
efforts to facilitate, monitor, and share information took the 
course of and is limited to letters or individual telephone calls. 

The need for direct, personal contact seems to be greatest in 
securing collaborators in the business community. There stems to 
be considerable difficulty with regard to a long distance telephone 
solicitation involving a business in a new venture such as volun- 
teering its staff time, knwledge, and skills in edunat on-private 
sector, collaboration. School districts and state and higher 
education agencies appear to be more receptive to such ventures. 
This receptivity Is probably a result of a ci»*lnat1on of factors. 
These factors include (1) a knowledge of, if not a prior pro- 
fessional '^latlonship with, the Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory, (2) awareness of the need for such collaborative 
efforts, and (3) experience in at least two-party co-laboration 
among the three agencies. 

This relative need for direct person-to-person contact by 
business seems to have been apparent In early attempts to recruit 
business participants in Oklahoma, For exai^le, in Putnam City, a 
great deal of time was spent in trying to establish a collaborative 
long distance relationship with first an Oklahana computer software 
and hardware firm, and then through this firm to its home office in 
the northeastern United States. A Project «ISE business 
relationship was finally established with the involvement of the 
Director of Training in the Oklahoma City Chamber of Cwwierce* 
Where direct personal contact Is possible at .a site where S-B C is 
being Introduced, as in Austin, more time is apt SPJ"^ 
Initial decision-making and then in deciding upon which of the many 
possible projects to pursue. The difficulty in obtaining project 
approval for training frbm a specific business may indicate a 
relative advantage in a school district's working w th several 
businesses at (Mice. One way of accomplishing this is for the 
district to collaborate with its local Chamber of Commerce to 
survey available business resources and match appropriate training 
to needs of schools. 
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IV- PROJECT WISE WORKING CONFERENCE 

A, PROCEDURES 

1. Planning \ 

Planning for the Working Conference began with the 
establishment of a conference goal consistent with the purpose of 
the Project. The Project WISE Working Conference goal was as 
follows: , , 

To obtain conferees* recommenctations for the develop- 
ment of ffiodels, guidelines, and strategies for 
education-private sector collaboration to Improve 
staff devsloi^nt/lnservlce* education (SD/IE) to meet 
school needs. 

In order to achieve this goal, objectives were set. The five 
objectives for the conference were as follows: 

To present information about recent and current education- 
private sector/school -business collaboration (S-B C) from 
local, state, and national perspectives. 

To determine how S-B C can include staff development/ 
inservlce eduction to meet school needs most affectively. 

To identify issues and/or problwns which might obstruct 
effective education-private sector collaboratiuo. 

To propose solutions for the Issues and/or problems. 

To produce a set of recommendations for development of 
models, guidelines, and strategies for education-private 
sector collaboration to Improve school SD/IE. 

Further planning, preparation, implementation, evaluation, and 
products of the conference were based upon these objectives and 
" goal. 

The initial plan, including a draft agendum, was drawn up by 
Project staff, Margaret Keys, a consultant in conference plarning, 
was retained for one hour to recommend improvements in the plan and 
agendum. Ms. Keys, who is also a certified teacher, was helpful in 
improving the conference program. Her recommendation for a person 
to make an opening presentation was, coincidentally. Dr. Reuben 
i McOaniel, a member of the Project's Austin Liaison Team. 

Dr. McDaniel, a professor in the University of Texas Graduate 
School of Business, agreed to make the presentation. Because of 
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his experience and expertise In education-private sector 
cooperation, OrC McOanlel was also helpfi'1 in his suggestions to ^ 
improve the conference agendum. 

Dr. McOanlel a1 so suggested that there be a pre -conference 
meeting -of Project staff and the conference's first-day 
presenters- Besides McOanlel and the conference facilitator, the 
presenters for the first dny were^to be the school LT 
represent at Ives who would describe their local S-& C projects. 

2. Preparation 

The staff's aajor activities in preparation for the conference 
included: 

a. Completion of a draft set of models and guidelines to send 
to conferees, prior to' the conference (Appendix A). 

*- 

b. Selection and <tevelopfl«nt of the conference theme: "The 
Future is in Today's Classroom." . 

c. Written and telephone coramini cation with LT members to , 
obtain feedwck about the draft agendum and to provide them 
with 1nformati<8i about the conference, lodging, etc., as 
well as abqut each dther (Other than Project WISE staff, 
only one LT member had met members of other teams.) (As an 
exan^Jle, the letter of September 7. 1983, tD conferees, is 
Appendix B.) ^ 

d. Arrangement of a conference dinner and Informal discussions 
at the hone of a Project WISE staff mender. 

e. Development and/or adaptation of structured experiences to 
help establish an appropriate climate during the conference 
and to emphasize points about S-B C. These activities 
included: 

1) Groups 

1) "Loose Change" 
3) "The Artifact" 

{-Oescriptio^is of these are Appenulces "€-1,2,3.) 

f. Developiront of individual packets .of Informational materials 
relaflve'to and/or?to be discussed in the conference. These 
included: . , 

, 1) Participant list 

2) < Agendum 

3) 2 posters, with regard to the conference theme 

4) Travel voucher 

5) Travel claim form and return^envelop© 
^6) Guide to restaurants . ^ • 

8) List of division advisors 

* 
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9) National S-B C org8ni2atl9ns 

10) Selected references- for S-B C 

11) "Draft Model and Guidelines" 

g. Completion of theflnal agendum < Appendix D). 

h. .Meeting with the conference's first day" presenters. 

The meeting of the first day presenters was held during the j 
evening before the conference began. In the meeting were a scheol 
representative from each liaison Tean, Reuben NcDanlel, and the - 
Project 9ISE staff member who itoCild be facilitator of the 
conference. This meeting provided ^n (H>portuh1ty to d1%uss how 
the presentations would be 1nterrelat;ed. But more Importantly, it 
establish^ a collegia! rapport among the presenters, a nucleus who 
would help spread this feeling of tfust and ccK}pecat1on among all 
conferees as they «mrked together for the next tWo days and beyond. 

B. EVALUATION 

1. Process ^ 

There were six sets of data analyzed in formative aVid sujwnatlve 
evaluations of the t^ISE Working Conference and other aspects of the 
Project. These sets of data at^; (a) pre-conference telephone and 
written surveys, (b) oral statemen'.s by conferees, (c). written 
statements by individual conferees, (d) qualitative statements 
written by role groups at the conclusion of the conference, (e) 
oral statements by conferees in a post -conference telephone survey, 
and (f) two unsolicited post-conference letters from conferees. 

a. Pre -Conference Telephone and Written Surveys 

During the two months prior, to the WISE Working Conference, 
formative evaluation cf the planning and preparation processes was 
accomplished by telephone and m^il. At least four complete rounds 
of telephone calls ^re placed by Project WISE staff to liaison 
Team members during August ^nd September 1983. Most of these calls 
were to obtain (1) suggestions in planning the conference and/or 
(2) feedback with regard to conference plans and preparation. On 
September 7, 1983, a letter and draft agendum w^re sent to LT 
members. The letter irttluded details about the conference ptans to 
that point and- solicited suggestions for improving the agendum. 
Following is a portion of that letter. y 

A draft agendimi is enclosed. Your suggestions for 
Improving the agendum, i.e. , for j»a)l1m1zing the 
productivity of our meeting, are sincerely solicited. A 
retur» envelope is enclosed for your recommendations. To 
be of assistance, your suggestions will need to reach me 
^ by September 26. A revised agendum and additional 
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Information *<m be nailed to you prior to the conference. 

Feedback from the 10 responses by mall and by several telephone 
calls and (In Austin) personal visits, contained suggestions from 
only one LT member. These were f ran Reuben McDanlel , who had 
several helpful suggestions to Improve the confererjce program. 
Other LT menders Indicated that they were satlsfic* with the draft 
agendum. ■ 

b, . Oral stat«t«nts from fcoh^e!;;ggs (N«13) near th e end of the 
. conference in response to the question; 

■FroiB the beglrnilng of Project WISE to this point In our 
conference, «hat have we achieved?" 

% 

Responses; 

"tfe really have sow rfntastic iito.'' . 
[Two or. three tonferees voice agreement. j 

• -i learned tiow ii^xH*tant some of tim things m are. talking 
about are. They really are on the cutting edge of s«we- 
■ajor coaqwients of cl»n^ In our school districts- These 
are thin^ that are gBt»8 to haveto tate pl^ "J?.**, 
going to exist as a public school type of setting over the 

next few years." ^ . , * . ,»™ ' 

[There appeared to be consensus, or at least a large 
majority of agreement, <wi this observation] 

"Coaling up h^re I had quest icmed in ov «1nd, over and over , 
what is it we'll get out of this affair? I. got 
to that now. One of the things that I've ^tenxout of it 
is, it has Made me look at our involireBent in CouX p^[«»J 
In a different way.... I think we learned fro« each othir 
a whole lot.^ I've learned a irtiole lot as far as i*at kind 
of things to take back...." 
[Several confereees voice agreement j 

•Just Keting other pei^le froa different sUtes and 
looking at this as a total regional effort, rather than; 
•you do it her*, we do it there, and we Ccoapare to] see 
who's better and fight for resources ^ ^ 
never get avwhere that ley. How we can look at tJiis...as 
a regional effort, md cah help each other alwg. 
["Yesl"; "Right!"] 

"It's really cbw that [as in sUteaent atove] for me. 
It's created a lot sore contacts, a whole group of pei^le 
doing southing that Is very similar, '*er®a;J«^f«vL 
really saw us as just different sites. Itow there's uore of 
a context that we're all doing sonethirt^, but there's so 
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nany wore resources tlwt we icnoN of now," 



"Tkls has built a context wtthln ««h1ch people are really 
doing and achieving. Hiat's real Important to be able to 
say to people, ito you're trying to get then to buiy Into 
vhatefer [part of school -iHisfness collaboration]. 'This Is 
sonethlng that Is being done [In another cttyl, that Is 
happening there noM.'" 
[Several conferees voice agreement] 

■I think that one of the really I^Mirtant aspects of lAat 
we're leamii^. Is that iihen there are no state or fe<tera1 
funds. It's all local effort and Incentive. And that *«y 
It all goes back to the byy1ng-1n process. If you do it 
with local funds, local people biqf It, local people am It, 
local people share It. ktd it aakes a lot of difference." 

"One of the things we picked up froa this Is learning ^Ich 
businesses are doing what In other places...Rad1o Shack..., 
Qalry (^men..., IIN, so mM we go back «hI say to these 
businesses: 'Hey, they're doing In ^ so 

[Several conferees voice agreement.] ' 

"We need to know about [that or those businesses]." 

"He have obtained quite a bit fn» each t^her, and the 
exchange has been valuable. And we know each other's 
telephone nuiter, so we can aid each of us In our own 
district In our own state." 

c. Written statenants from conferees (N«13, two cogP^^^^f^^^" 
, writing one set) near end OT the conference, me facnnator 
wrote the questions on newsprint : 

■Mhat shwld we ito now? And/or Mhere do we go f rora here? 

Conferees took about 10 minutes to respond in writing. The 
facilitator then collected the statements and read them aloud to 
conferees, and they discussed each. This feedback was spli cited in 
order to get recomnendations for future direction for the Project. 
These recommendations are discussed later in Section V./ However, 
three of the suggestions provide evaluative data and are included 

here. - . 

I also heartily suggest utilizing Reuben as a 
speaker-resource as he has with us. He Is truly a 
valuable asset. 

I liked the relaxers [Structured Experiences. 
Appendix C-1,Z,3] - they were Jiel 1 -tlaed and useful 
for us In working within our own group. 
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Prograa should be Inpleaiented on a large scale 
Ml thin each state to incluite a auch greater 
percentage of the schools. 

d. Qualitative statements written by role. groups a t the conclusion 
of the conference. / 

The conferees {N-13) were grouped according to job roles as 
f ol 1 ows : « 

- School representatives (N»5) 

_ Business /Chamber of Cmumerce representatives (N»4) 

- Higher and state education agency representatives (N«4) 

Each conferee was given a Qualitative Evaluation sheet with the 
following instructions: 

Each group select sineone to record jfour statemts. tour 
gnwp win deve1<H> «s aaniy as la stateaents abwit aspects 
of the conference that your group believes were 
good/useful about the conference m6 as aany as 10 
statements tNy believe should hate not bewi Ame or 
sNMild have bem dwie differently. Tally how mny In your 
voup agree with each stateaent. In the tin> right comer 
of this sheet, put In tte total msaber of people 1n your 
group. Hand this sheet In with your written stateaents. 

These evaluation statements were collected and analyzed by the 
Project staff member who facilitated the conference. The results 
of this qualitative evaluation are indicated below. Each statement 
has been coded, grouped, and sub-grouped under (1) Positive 
Evaluation and (2) Negative Evaluation according to the content of 
the statements. The number of conferees who agreed with each group 
and sub-group of statements is included in parentheses. Although 
there were 13 conferees, members of each group could make and/or 
agree or disagree with multiple statements. Thus responses can be 
more than 13 for a given Itan. 

Positive Aspects (U2) 

1) The conference provided useful Information (30). 

- Usable content (12) 

- Good information (13) 

- Enhancement of states' programs (5) 

2) The conference provided a basis for worthwhile interaction/ 
networking among conferees (14). 

- Conference interaction (5) 

- Mechanism for continuing exchange (4) 
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- Network established (5) 

3) The conference was effectively organized (13). 

- Organization (5) 

- Structure (3) 

- Agendum (5) 

4) The conference process provided a positive climate 
conducive to Interacting and formulating Ideas (26). 

- structured Experiences (Appendix G-1, 2, 3) 

- Social aspects (Tuesday dinner, etc.) (8) 

- General process (4) ^ 

- Very good conference (1) 

- Setting of the climate (8) 

5) Conference evaluation methods are worthwhile (9). 

- Group discussions of written' and oral evaluations were 
helpful (4) 

. Groop effort for qualitative evaluation was productive 
(4) 

6) The conference produced worthwhile results (7). 

- Productive (3) 

- Really a working conference (4) 

7) Good conference facilities (9). 

- Physical setting (4) 

- Accommodations (5) 

8) Good clerical support for conference (9). 

9) Good facilitator of conference (9). 
in) Good participants at conference (9), 

11) Conference provided useful handouts to take hwne (6) 

Negative Aspects (36) 

1) Local public transportation was too restrictive (4). 

2) The conference was too structured (6). 

3) The conference did not provide enough time (10). 

- Provide more tiiwe for panel and questions (4) 

- Needed more time to discuss certain sections (2) 

- Lunch period was too short (1 was 65 mins./2nd was 75), 
(A) 

4) Per diem expenses too small ($21 for meals) (4). 
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5) Invite appropriate representatives from business and 
Industry (2). 

6) Conference had inappropriate structured experiences (2). 

7) Conference should be at a site where no one can be called 
to their office (3). 

8) "Morning start time for conference [8:30 a.m.] was too 
early because of night or evening explorations of 
visitors" (3). 

9) "Facilitator did not always coinnunicate Effectively with 
participants". (1). 

10) "Objectives of the conference not very clear initially (1). 

e. Oral statements by conferees in a post-conference telephone 
survey (W^iyr i ' 

At the conclusion of the Working Conference on October 12, the 
conference facilitator told conferees that in two- or three weeks 
they. could expect a telephone call from a Project WISE staff member 
wHo would be seeking post-conference evaluation data. These . 
telephone calls were made during the two-week period, October Z4 
through November 4, 1983. Plans were to have the survey completed 
durlna the first week, but some LT numbers could not be reached 
conveniently by telephone. Additional phone calls were made during 
the second week. 

The survey consisted of three parts. One question was asked in 
order to obtain Information about possible aspects pf the October 
conference after conferees had had time to reflect on It and 
perhaps to use some of the conference information. This is statefl 
below as Question #1. 

Question #1: Wiat (to you think has been/ls/wlll be the raost 
helpful thing you gained fnw the Project WISE 
Morklng Conference? 

A second question was asked In an effort to obtain information 
about shortcomings of the conference. 

Question #Z: «»t would you like to get fron a s^wid 

ctmference that you did not get froa the first? 

The third part of the telephone survey was a set of questions 
designed to obtain information about networking among the IT 
members during the 7 to 13 days since the conference, including 
whether they had plans to network. These questions are stated 
below as Question 3 a-b. 
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Question #3: Since the conference, haw you been In contact 
with: 

a. other tsaribers of your Liaison Team? 

If yes, do you plan addltlmal contacts? 
If no. do you plan to? 

b. Mber of other Liaison Teaas? 

If yes. do you plan additional contacts? 
If no. do you plan to? 

Responses to these questions are discussed teloM. 

Responses to Question #1 

The most helpful tiling galimd fro* the MISE cmference has 
been/ls/Mlll be: . ' 

1) Contacts/ Interaction/Networking with members of other LTs 
(10). 

Examples of responses ; 

- "A network is developing." 

- "People, contacts... they have already reinforced some 
things." 

2) New ideas/ideas to improve our program (10). 
Responses; 

_ "Ub never cease to learn; we [our team] picked up many 
good things." 

_ "Me are planning a statewide conference to share what we 
got with others." 

- «vie have already used the [strategic] model with [state] 
school administrators and legislative sub-committees. 

- "We are sharing new ideas with the Clark Foundation." 

- "Evei^yone Is Interacting, generating new ideas." 

- "We are planning and brainstorming with city groups in a 
working conference environment." 

- "Knowledge of what other sites are doing." 

- "Interaction; getting new ideas." 

- "I realized that the field Is wide open." 

- "...Interacting, getting new ideas to use," 

3) "Reuben McDaniel was very helpful, more than just his 
presentation— his model and strategies...." (1) 

4) Written guidelines and models 

- "This helps In working with people who are not yet 
aware," (1) 

5) General information "valuable Information to us, helps us 
put pieces together." (1) 
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Responses to (^estlon #2 

What I would like to get/have fpon a second conference that I did 
not get frm the first Is: 

1) More time (6) 

- "3 ^ays at least" 

- "We trusted each other, were working well as a group 

- "Especially to learn about other projects..., their 

- "Share more of what you know [conference facilitator] 
about specific projects - what doing at other Project 
WISE sites and around the country" - "more on what can 
learn from successes and failures." (I) 

It 

2) "Later, another such conference, when we have more to 
share, but we're working on phone nietwork now.''(l) 

3) "Hope Project WISE staff will further develop Strategic 
model and iraplenwnt some of the Ideas that came up in the 
Conference.... We need to develop the potential of these 
Ideas." (1) 

4) "Sonwthing specifically new in a S-B C concept," 

5) Have other three states of SEDL region (I) 

_ "Let our first 3 states have role In designing and 
presenting In next conference." 

6) "More specific action planning about what to do when we get 
home.'* (1) 

7) More Information about what sites, other than those of 
WISE, are doing (2) . . h . 

- "More detail about what others are doing." 

- "More about what other cities are doing. If we can have 
conference soon, I'd like written information, including 
what you said [at conference]." 

8) "I'm still thinking about the first conference." (!) 

9) More business people Involvement, CEOs and others, maybe 
CEOs In group to selves part of the time. (1) 

10) Neutral site - where no one will be called out. (1) 

11) Have short, set agenda. (1) 
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Responses to Questions 3a&b 

3a. Since the conference, have you been in contact with other 
■enbers of your Liaison Teaa? 

Yes (9) 

Example response: 

- "We have been meeting to recruit more volunteers as y«n 

as with regard to our ongoing activities." 
DO you plan a»td1tiona1 contacts? 
No (3) 

Do you plan to? 
Yes (3) 

3b. Since the conference, have you been In omtact with any 
■enber(s) of the other two Liaison Teaas? 

Yes (6) 

Do yott plan additional contacts? 

Yes (6) 
No (6) 

Do you plan to? 

Yes (4) 

Sample response: 
"As yet, I have no Immediate plans to do so." 

f. Unsolicited post -conference letters (2) 

The following are quotations from the two letters received. 
Dated October 17, 1983: 

■I want to thank you for your hospitality and courtesy 
extended Airing our October 10, 11, and 12 conference In 
Austin. Your prograa was well organized, and enabled the 
Albuquerque contingency and I nany opportunities to 
strengthen our knowledge base dealing with school /business 
alliance programs. I aa looking forward to seeing the 
replication of the Inforwatlai that we generated during our 
three-d^ wirkshop and the wortunlty to continue to 
exchange Ideas and progran development over the next few 
years. 

■Also, thank your wife for ter hospitality concerning the 
dinner on Tuesd^, October 11, and of your own courtesy in 
allowing me to use your spa' OB^rship facilities to work 
out." 

Dated October 21, 1983: 

■You are to be commended on xhe exemplary meeting conducted 
last week In Austin. It was evident that you and your 
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sUff are true {inif^sloiials md aost gracious hosts, Ttie 
verbal evaluation froe the group In closing revealed 
nunerous coapHi^nts on the onqy »co«|»11sh«nts of the 
■eeting," 

2. Findings 

It seems clear that conferees considered the Project WISE 
conference to have been a success, that they gained information and 
people contacts which they believe are or will be useful to than in 
1fflplei!«nt1ng S-B C at their m\ and possibly other sites. 

The data appear to show, in several ways, that the conference 
was successful. Most conferees Indicated a need for mre 
conferencing, like or similar to this conference. In order to 
obtain additional informatlcMi and to broaden their emerging 
network. 

The follow-up telephone survey questions, intended to solicit 
feedback with regard to hw the conferees were disappointed In the 
conference, did accon^llsh Its purpose. It did obtain infortnatlon 
about how the conference could have been more productive »rom their 
standpoints (e.g.: "share more of what you know about specific 
projects... around the country" and "more specific action planning 
about what to do when we get home"). But this question also 
elicited responses which reinforce what other evaluation data show 
about the conference, that more of the same or similar Is 
wanted— more and longer conferences, more people attending, and 
mote information about education-private sector collaboration to 
help meet schools' inservlce education/staff development needs. 

According to the formative and summative evaluation data, it 
appears that Project WISE l^as accomplished the five objectives of 
the conference: 

1) It presented information about recent and current 
education-private sector/school -business collaboration (S-B 
C) from local, state, and national perspectives. 

2) It determined how S-B C can include staff development/ 
inservice education to meet school needs nwst effectively. 

3) It identified issues and/or problems which might obstruct 
effective education-private sector collaboration. 

4) It proposed* solutions for the issues and/or problems 

5) It produced a set of recommendations for development of 
models, guidelines, and strategies for education-private 
sector collaboration to improve school SD/IE. 
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And it has achieved Its goal by; 

Obtaining conferees' pecoiwendations for the 
develojsBerit of models, guidelines, and strategies for 
education-private sector collaboration to improve 
staff developtnent/'lnservlce education (SD/.IE) to meet 
school needs. 

> 

C. PRODUCTS 

As Dr. Reuben McOaniel said. in the Project WISE Conference, it 
, takes more than just "good people working hard" to be successful tn 
collaborative efforts to develop human resources. A good model, 
and guidelines for applying that model, are necessary for effective 
school -business collaboration. • 

The goal of the Project WISE Conference was to pool l!he 
Information, experience, and expertise necessary to develop models, 
guidelines, and strategies for S-B C; these, in turn, *«re tp be 
used to Improve staff development/1 nservice education to fi»et 
school needs. In a plresentatlon early In the conference. Or, 
McDaniel provided a foundation an which the conference could build 
the models and sidelines. HcOani el *s presentation posited the 
context and cbraponents essential to effective S-B Q. After 
discussing and refijiing the Context Model and its con^onents. Or. 
McDaniel and the ot^er conferees (1) constructed versions of a 
Strategic Model-, (2) identified and prioritized major issues to be 
resolved in implementing education-private sector collaboration, 
and (3) developed guidelines for resolving these issues. 

1. Models 

The following Context Model, based on Dr. McDaniel's 
presentation the first morning of the conference, is presented here 
in outline form. Following the outline is the text of his 
presentation which includes an elaboration on the Model. 

ai Context Model with Four Cwiponents 

1) SHARED OR OVERLAPPING GOALS: Human Resource Development 
An* impelling force for both/all parties 

"Why should [each participant] collaborate at all? 
"What will drive them into a joint effort?" 

2) EXCESS OR EXPENDABLE RESOURCES: Knowledge/Expertise in 
Training 

SoiT«th1ng that at least one party has and Is willing to 
share or give up. „ 

. Something to trade or barter. 

. Resource must be useful to the other party/parties. 
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^ . Can be Information, expertise, material, equipment, 
or money. / 

3) MECHANISM m THE EXCHANSe/oF RESOURCES: Staff 
Development/ Inservlce Educ4t1on 

. Permits collboratlon to/take place. 

(Permits exchange of /resources) 
. May be formal or Informal. 

May not look like r^al mechanism 
. Must be observable all parties. 

4) FEEDBACK ON RESULTS: /Measuring Differences In Schools 
Over T1fl«. / 

(Collaboration Is e»«rgy consuming and collaborators 
need to know whether It Is working or worthwhile) 

Information about effectiveness of the n»chan1sm. 

"Is It doing What we ^wnt?" "Does It benefit the 

children?" /• 

Information about efficiency of the mechanism. ''Is It 

doing It better than some other way?" 
. Sense of eotilty. ' "Is this an equitable relationship to 

all concerned?" 
. Rewlrd/Cosft-Benefit System. "What are the benefits for 

public- and private sectors?" 

/ A Context Model 
/ .for 
SCHOOL m PRIVATE SECTOR COLLABORATION 
DR. kEUBEN PtoDANIEL 
. / Project WI^ Conference 
■ October H, 1983 

What I'm gping to try to do this morning 1s to provide you with 
a model of - sc|iool and business collaboration. The objective is to 
perhaps chanofe slightly, make you think seriously about, the 
general th1n| called "school and business callaboratlon," and to 
think at?out/lt by using a specific model of collaboration. I hope 
that with a' lot of what I say, you'll sit there and say, "Oh ycahl 
Because if/ you do know that, then that B»ans your programs are 
being successful . Maybe if I'm lucky there'll be one thing I 11 
say, and/you'll go: "tee, I hadn't thought about that." And then 
ril fe^l like I'll have earned wy keep for the day. 

Fi/st, let me say something, about what the necessary conditions 
of collaboration are. This happens to be true anytime you have any 
kind/of collaboration, but one ought to think about these 
conditions before one says join me in an effort, because in the 
absence of these conditions, I may say yes, but I won't do; it. 

7 The first condition is that there needs to be some shared or 
Overlapping goals. Tve got to have something that I want to ^ 
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achieve that you can convince me I can achieve better or mre 
economically or sc»ethtng by collaboration. So the, very first 
thing that you have to do when you begin to talk about 
organizations collaborating Is to ask: "Wt^y should they at all?" 
"What are the goals that they share that will drive them towards 
joint effort?" 

The second thing is, that one or both parties has to have some 
excess resources. I*ve got to have something that I've not been 
using before rm willing to give It to you. I don't walk around 
giving folks things that are important to me and neither do you. 
If you give sonmthing away 1t*s because you believe you've got an 
excess "something." In order to get collaboration, the excess 
resources must be useful to the other party. See, one of the 
problems with certain kinds of collaboration is that I'm willing to 
give you all my Junk. You can cone dmn to iqy house any Monday 
morning and pick up whatever 's sitting out front. You're welcome 
to It. The problem is, you don't want it either. So though 
they're excess resources in terms, they're not useful to you. 
Now Incidentally, that excess resource could be information. It 
doesn't have to be something material. It could be information. 

Now the third thing that has to be in place for collaboration 
is a mechanism for the exchange of those resources. There must be 
some kind of a mechanism tnat permits the collaboration to take 
place, that permits the exchange of resources. While that can be 
formal or informal, and if it's informal it may look likt its not a 
real mechanism. It must really be there; and it has to be 
observable by both parties or all the parties that play In the 
^me. 

The fourth thing is t^ere has to be some feedback on the 
results of collaboratton. All collaboration Is energy consuming. 
The problem with getting married is that it takes so much energy to 
keep the marriage together. Part of the reason team-teaching works 
so poorly under certain circumstances, is that it takes a lot of 
energy to be part of the team. I nsan independent of any results. 
So you need to get feedback on results of your colldboration and 
that feedback has to come in at least fourl^ays. The first thing 
Is you've got to get some (a)1r"eedback on whether or not the 
collaboration isteffective: "Did you in fact achieve the shared 
goals?" "Were there resources actually exchanged?" " Does the 
mechanism work?" 

Second, you need (b) feedback about the efficiency of the 
system because If I can get n^y goals more efficiently through some 
means other than collaboration, I'm not going to collaborate. I 
may »talk with you about It, but I'm not going to actually do it. 

And third, (c) there's got to be a sense of equity in the 
system. Now Let me be careful about what equity means. Equity 
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does not wean equal, it doesn't mean everybody h«s to wiwally 
benefit or have equal resource conwH^wnt^ but I*ve got feel liKe: 
"Gee whiz this Is an equitable relationshlr." I can't feel like 
you're just taking advantage of we-- Or you only use m when you 
need we. Or you only- talk to we when there's nobody at the bar. 
Or ywi only look at we when there's no football gawe on* Whatever, 
I wean there's got to be som sense of equity, and In evejy 
collaborative effort, alnost 1ni8ed1ate,ly people begin looking for 
feedback about effectiveness, efficiency, and equity 
considerations. ^ - • 

.'La&t, but not Iteast, (d) there's got to be a reward system, and 
In ^neral* people In business think of that as som kind of 
cost-ben efit systew. X'w going to tote up, even in the iwst crude 
fashion, «^at Ihe costs are to we for doing this, and *hat benefits 
are thereto we for doing th1«, and that's going to have a lot to 
say about whether or not I continue to play 'In the gafl«. Now 
that's a wottel for collal^ration. And to be bonest with you, I've ' 
found lots of people who want folks to collaborate who forget these 
things. Who say: "Well, you know ymi sTieuld help we because ^ w a 
nice person.- And I always swile and say: "You'J^fe absolutely 
correct, I'll be In to see you tjwwrpow." 

But I don't have any Interest whatever in helping nice people, 
unless I have sane goal In wind, that causes we to want nice 
people to be soiMwhere. Or people say things Hi^e: "let's get 
together and share." And I say: "OK, how are we going to do it? 
"Well, I don't know, we'll work It out." I always go home at that 
point. Because It's not ny job to sit down and Invent wechanisws 
and to work on problems if I don't know how we're going to get 
together. But let's meet for lunch and you pay. Or, in the 
absence of feedback systems; if people don't let me see what 
happens as a result of ny collaboration, I drift away from the 
syst«B. 

There's some considerable evidence that people's drifting In 
and out of churches has to do with a lack of feedback. You have to 
die to decide whether it's good or not. And there's not too many 
people who want to do that just to check out the system. So people 
tend to drift in and out of churches, and there's considerable 
evidence that when you examine people as to why they do that, it 
is; I'm not getting any feedback about this thing. 



So let me just say something about what I think, and this is a 
personal opinion (It may also be a orofesslonal opinion, but for 
the monKnt let me share it as a personal opinion), about what might 
come about from business-school collaboration with respect to this 
model. When I think about what the actual shared goals might be, I 
would argue that at least one of them is human resource 
development. 
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Both schools and business are aware of» and becoming ^ 
Increasingly aware of, the Importance of human resource development 
In the dcc(Hnp11sh)nent of organizational goals. People' turn out to 
be the most crttlcal resource In an Information-Intense, 
high-technology society, and that may be surprising. The first 
atten^ts at the Introduction of high technology .Into society were 
attempts to reduce the people inputs Into sotlety; because at that 
time the people Inputs *«re muscle power, and I Ct.n reduce muscle 
power by adding machines to the systems. • 

But the present attempts to Introduce h'igh technology are In 
many ways attenq)t^ to maximize the single trait 'that people have 
that machines don't have— and that's the ability to thtnk about the 
world and make value jud^«nts about It. That's why i« talk about 
things like decl slipn-support systems , ^sterns to support 
Individuals making critical decisions. It seems to me that the 
private sector i^s better trained and betten socialized workers, 
and I -realize that saying "socialized workers" may be upsetting. 
The facts are, that that's what schools do to folks. 

The private- ^sector needs people better trained In basl^ skills; 
that Is the first thing. When I asked n& organizational 
administration class the other day: "What do you need to know to be 
successful In an organization?" they said all kinds of Interesting 
things, but nobody -remftubered to say: "You "need to know, how to read 
and write." But thitt's sofl»th1ng you need to kna* how to^do .In 
order to succeed In an organization. You need to know how to read 
and write. If you're going to pass ny class you have to be able to 
speak English. . I mean. It may be tough going on you if you are 
Saudi Arabian, but It's just tough. People who don't speak English 
In (jy class make grades called F's. And I don't even worry about 
It. So there's a whole set of basic skills that folks have got to 
have. 

Secondly, there are also whole sets of advanced cognitive 
skills. And in general, we are -talking about the ability to solve 
problems. That means a -whole lot of things. It means the ability 
to organize data; it means the ability to° prioritize things, to 
determine what kinds of things are critical within a system; It 
means the ability to see the relationships of elements in a, given 
system. We can talk about these in terms of levels of cognitive 
skill, and talk about synthesis and evaluation as beinp advanced 
skills, which in fact people have to have. if industry Is going to 
be succesful. 

Thirdly, folks need to have a certain set of values and 
attitudes in order to survive, at least in order for#the private 
sector to survive. I was very pleased tliat [in the structured 
experlenoe on groups] I finally was asked; "Are you conservative 
or not," since people always assume I must be some kind of liberal 
radical. I have been a liberal radical in my day, and still am in 
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s6ii« ways, but right now I'm more conservative than not. 

There are sets of values and attitudes. you have to have. 
Including such things as caning to work on time. Vte could argue 
aboutiwhether people need to be to work on %im or not, but there 
are economies where you are lucky If on a given day 40* of the 
workers show up. What are they doing? Having a gfpbd time. They 
just com to work when they need a Vlttle money, arfd then they 
don't come. back when th^ don't need money.. 

There are all ktMS of Interesting values and attitudes that we 
need to think seriously about. For example, this question of n«r1t 
wants versus economic wants. We tend to hear folks saying things 
like, "1 want that at any cost." So, for example, I want to clean - 
up Lake Austin at any cost because 1t*s a wonderful thing to (to. 
But that's a very, very expensive thing to do, and I'm not arguing 
for or against It. , . 

All I'm sayifig Is that the values and attitudes people have 
when they reach maturity are going to n«>'^e;qu1te a^ference In 
whether or not private enterprise can survive In t^ country. And 
Incidentally, I'm for private enterprise just so tha.t doesn t get, 
to be a mystery. I'm also for doing cost-benefit analysis of 
cleaning the environment. I don't believe the lake ought to be 
cleaned at all costs. I see too n«ny poor people, T guess. 

I think the public sector needs more knowledgeable and 
discriminating participants, and I could say the same thing In 
terms of basic skllU and advanced skills and values and . 
attitudes. But it is pretty clear that unless we begin- to arr ve 
at some consaisus in terms of the appropriate role of the public 
sector in American life, we're ^olng to have some interesting 
problems down the Ijh y, just In terms of how we spend resources. 

last, i\it not least,, in terms of human resource development, 
individuals need skills to compete. One of the most interesting 
things to do ever. Is to see a French major in a» MBA class. It 
really is exciting, because they'll do ♦whatever you tell them. You 
get a nice French major, you know, who did all the right things, 
was in Plan II at the University of Texas. If you're In Plan II at 
the University, you don't have to bathe because you don't snwll. 
•plan II people ai?e really special except for they 
don't get jobs and then th^ coii« over to the College of Business, 
"where the crud Is." 

But ^ folks get good jobs out of the College of Business, and 
French majors hang right on tne ceiling by their teeth: ^^^"f^ "9 
you say Dr. McOaniel ; just tell me how to eat." But it turns out, 
after all is said and done. In our society, people need skills to 
survive. It is not true that I am going to just take care of you 
because you are nice and smart. and bright and have an independent 
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view of life. view of that is:^ "...and you can collect the 
garbage too.** So I think human rei^ource development can be, and 
can ctm to be, a clear goal system In terras of pHvate-publ ic 
sector collaboration. 

Now clearly, if you say that the knowledge becwnes the excess 
resource, private sector knowledge Includes such things as training 
and development techniques. And we could have an interesting 
discussion as to whether or not the private sector knows how to ^' 
train people better or worse than the schools do. Let roe just tell 
a lifitle piece of story about that. When I was teaching in teacher 
education— and those who went through teacher educatiwi programs 
will sympathize with this —everybody said: "Student teaching was 
the best experience I ever had, the most wonderful thing that ever 
happened to me. And when I came out of that iny ^es «ere Just 
aglow." Ever see somebociy try to teach third §rade without knowing 
anything about teaching? Nothing is funnier than watching an 
intelligent person walk Into a third grade classroom and spend six 
weeks. They come out going "[expletive]." "The reason student 
teaching Is such a gbCKi experience Is because you had a course in 
kiddie lit, because you had a course in the teaching of elementary 
mathematics. 

The reason w»v the private sector does such a good job of 
training, is that people In the schools have already had them 
sixteen years and beat the hell out of them, and of course they can 
be trained. I mean it's not very difficult. The nice thing about 
teaching Ph.D. students is that they already know everything. All 
you have to do is make them sign up for four or five years, then 
sign a piece of paper, and It's all over. So I'm not convinced at 
all that In fact the private sector knows more about training than 
public schools do, but I think they know sane things that are 
useful. They know some things that are handy. They know some 
things that should transmit reasonably well. 

What they do know is what a lot of people in the public school 
system don't know, and that is, what content is really required for 
organizational success. I think that a lot of people, public 
school teachers I know, who have a sunsner or semester working in 
private industry. They come back and at first all they say is the 
technical stuff they may have learned. But after you telk to them 
a while they say: "But the real thing I learned is what it takes to 
be successful at First National Bank; that's the real thing I 
learned." "The real thing I learned is what people are really 
doing at IBM, and what it takes to be successful there." And I 
think that private sector knowledge includes the criteria for 
organizational success. 

Now I think public schools have some excess knowledge, too. 
One thing is the knowledge of needs of students. I don't think 
people in the public school sector communicate very well what the 
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needs of students really are, either their personal needs, or their 
developmental needs, or the price you pay if you don t attend to 
those needs. I think that could be better looked at. 

Secondly, It nay be true, and I don't know whether this is true 
or not, that public school people have more information about the 
content that is required for life success. How, notice I didn t 
say organisation success, because I really don't believe public 
school people have that infomatlon. But they may have son» 
information about what's required for life success. And-given the 
present state of society—there's reason to believe that we re 
short on knmiledge for life success. 

And then thirdly , despite all the knocking of it, I think 
public sctiQol folks know something about the methodologies of 
transmitting knowledge and information. 

Now what kfnds of transfer nwchanisms could we develop? One of 
the things we'll be talking about for the next two days are a 
variety of mechanisms, and I just want to touch on the notion of 
the training of trainers. Incidentally I see that as a two-way 
street, th e training of trainers as a n«chan1sm for school -pri vate 
sector con aboration. Clearly, l^roject wibt represents a 
structure^! collaborat1(m where there's an exchange of some 
knowledge resources. I think that a task that needs to be dont. is 
to Identify the private sector resources which are necessary to 
train teachers and are available to train teachers. I think 
there's some assumptions going around In the world that someone in 
the private Industry knows all the mathematics that teachers In 
Texas need to know. I'm not sure that's a true statement; having 
been an engineer in Pennsylvania. .1 know it ^fsn t true n 
Pennsylvania. We did not have a corner on all that knowledge. il 
was in a lot of different places. 

I think that it's really important that we identify what those 
real resources are, and by that I almost mean names ana addresses 
and how many nours a day are they available. You'll have to get to 
that level in dealing with education-private sector collaboration. 
I think you've got to Identify the app ropriate public school peoole 
to narticTo i^n this collaboration . And I'm not sure tnat tnai 
includes everybody. Again 1 think you have to get james 
addresses and dates and times of exactly when this is going to take 
place. 

And then 1 think you've got to identify the rewards and costs 
for the narti cipants on both sides. For example, wnen i was ueputy 
Commissioner tor Medical t >rograms for the State of Texas. I had the 
following problem. I wanted my people to be better workers, but I 
didn't have any way to say to them that there was i reward system 
associated with doing that. In fact, they were Jj!, . 

following things: If they Became more effective and more efficient 
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they would lx)se budget. That was an absolute guarantee for them. 
Because as they did their job better, somebody came along and said 
we don't want you to do the extra stuff so we're going to take away 
your budget. So the bigger caseload you can handle as a child 
protection worker in state government, the more cases you're going 
to get. And you're not going to get any more pay for doing it. 
There's no point in kidding yourself about that; you can't skim the 
cream, you're not going to get a bdnus because you come in under 
budget. It took me a long time to figure that out. I always 
thought if you did a good job and came in under budget these people 
would say: •'Good for you!" But they say "Stupid! Spend next year!" 

So at the end of the year you've got a whole bunch of i^ople 
screwing around, trying to spend money, you see. So you really 
have to think about what the rewards and costs are going to be for 
the players. Now, I'm not trying to promote swuething, I'm not 
saying the system ought to be any different; what I am saying is 
that you really have to think in terras of what the reward and cost 
system is for individuals when you're going to use the training of 
trainers as mechanisms. 

Now there are other kinds of mechanisms where there are other 
kinds of rewards and costs. Okay, so I'm s1n^>ly saying. In that 
case, you have to think seriously about It. 

In general, as the feedback mechanism, say what we are 
interested in is enhanced student preparation, and I think that's 
true. I think the kind of feedback both the public schools and the 
private sector want is enhanced student preparation. Now, we get 
into some difficult Questions here, and I think a very tough one 
for the private sector to deal with is: "First, how do you measure 
differences in schools over time?" Private sector folks are very 
impatient, they go in and put in a marketing plan, they expect to 
see increases in sales quickly. 

But the problem of schools measuring differences over time is a 
very difficult problem. Now we do better in thinking about 
differences between schools. If you looked in the Austin 
newspaper, I think It was yesterday, there's lots of between -school 
comparison and some withln-school district comparison, teut do we 
measure achievement levels? Is that the way we want to try to get 
at It? What' about dropout rates? Is that really a significant 
indicator of differences in schools? What about a notion such as 
continuing education? That is, the number of students In a given 
school who continue their education, might be a tetter indicator 
than the number of people who drop out of that particular school. 
And that could be academic or vocational continuing education. Job 
placement has often been looked at as a measure of the Impact of 
the private sector on the public schools. But you think you have 
to be concerned not only with unemployment but also with 



underemployment In terms of whether you've made a real Impact or 
not. 

And obviously then, the rest of the question can be: "Are 
other n«asures used to tell differences between schools?" Do you 
know that the private sector adopting a school not only made a 
difference In that school over time, but what about the schools 
that didn't have a parent? Are they doing better or worse? My 
kids were better off at the Day Care Center. There's an 
Interesting^ question as to whether or not parents do the best job 
of parenting. Are adopted schools really better than other 
schools, or are the changes you observe simply changes that wou.f* 
have occurred anyway? 

I think folks In the private sector really want to be able to 
see the Impact of what they do. I think they then are responsible 
for identifying what do you really want to see, how you want to s^ 
It, how are you going to see It, how are you going to be convinced 
that you've had an Impact. What do I have to do, take you out to 
dinner? Should we have a banquet and give you an award? What are 
the things you want to see so that you knw that you had an 
Impact? And how much of the credit are you going to take? What is 
the Impact that a given Industry or a given organization or a given 
chamber of commerce has had, relative to all the other things that 
have gone on In a given school? 

Now what kind of a reward do you get? It's one thing to say: 
"Well the feedback I get Is changes In students"; but what are my 
rewards? Well, I want to talk just abou^ the private sector 
rewards because I think the public school rewards have been talked 
about enough. 

First , increased productivity. And one of the things you 
expect to happen Is you expect to make more money. I think you 
expect It. If I go out here and I help the schools and I put money 
in the schools, etc., I expect Increased productivity In plant 
and my office. i 

Second, I expect better performance on the cutting edge of 
tec hnology ' . Because one of the things tnat every organization Is 
trying to d o today— whether It be McDonald's, Texas Commerce Bank. 
IBM. whatever— Is they have got to get better performance on the 
cutting edge of technology. They have somehow got to Improve their 
technology, and that's going to require a great set of human 
resources . 

Third, I want to have a stable , progressive community * And 
I'll define stable, progressive, and community. As a private 
sector group when I say stable, I mean a labor force that's not 
moving around all the time; when I train folks they stay there, 
the other hand, if I want folks to transfer, they will. That s 
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probably a caricature, but m still want a stable community and we 
also want a progressive community. I think that It Is a 
m1sstaten»nt that private sector folks want a very conservative 
coimnunity that Is "for the developers." They've got the problems 
the rest of us have, and they want a stable, progressive community. 

Fourth, I think the private sector—this is going to be 
tricky— I think the private sector wants Increased but easy and^ 
easily facilitated programs to support schools. I think tnat the 
private sector would be grateful if it could find reasonably 
well-defined ways to support schools, where the requi renants are 
clear, and the expectations are clear, because I don't think that 
folks in the private sector are stupid. I think they have got some 
notions that if we had better schools, things would be better. But 
gee whiz, I'm not going to fight it. I'm just not going to hassle 
it. I mean, I may do a little bit of it to keep you off ny back in 
the chamber, but I'll not get in there and really work at it if 
there isn't a rational and reasonable way of doing it. 

And, fifth , I think the private sector just doesn't want to 
support school programs, I think it wants evidence that its support 
goes to school children. There's an interesting distinction. it's 
an interesting question as to what extent are you supporting a 
program of the school's and to what extent are you supporting 
school children. 

So those are the kinds of rewards that I think the private 
sector wants to have oat of school and business collaboration: 
increased productivity; I think they want better performance on the 
cutting edge of technology; I think they want stable and 
progressive consnmunities; I think they want mechanisms to 
facilitate the private sector support for school programs; and I 
think they want to know that at some level the support actually has 
an impact on school children. 

In summary , I've tried to lay out a model . And you can argue 
about it, I guess; we could discuss whether it's a rational and 
reasonable model, or If there are preferable models one might use 
for collaboration. But the irodel really says: you've got to share 
goals , there's got to be some excess resources available, there^s 
goTTo be some transfer mechanism , there's got be soiro feedback 
systan and there's got to be a reward system. And, I propose, In 
the absence of any of those five things, collaboration won't take 
place. And then I've tried to suggest some ideas that I may have 
about each of those in terms of the business-public school 
collaboration that we're talking about here in Project WISE. 

b. Strategic Model 

During a conference discussion of strategies to implement S-B C 
for inservice education. Or. Reuben McDaniel provided a strategic 
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model to shov# the Interrelationships of strategies and tactics. 
Or. McOanleTs sketch of this model (Figure 1) and his remarks 
concerning It are Included below: 

Or. McDanlel: There's a clear problem that has to do with the 
fact that everybody that reported seemed to recognize that things 
weren't quite cona>1n1ng correctly, that they'd like to go back and 
look at it. And I have a method for doing that, and It s a model 
that Is handy for the kinds of thought processes that you're going 
through. 




strategic ftettel 

Figure 1 

Developed by 

Or, Reuben HcOanlel 

•»t Project WISE Conference 

Octoter 11-12, l?83 
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There's a core strategy we've been discussing called school and 
business conaboratlon , then there are some individual strategies;. 
And then there are a set of tactics that you plan to do to achieve 
those things. But the difficulty is that the strategies contr1i>ute 
unevenly to the development of the core strategy. So everything's 
not equal in the world. So If I lodk at Strategy 1 and I say 30% 
of the success of the core strategy Is a function t ' Strategy 1. 
And 10% Is a function of Strategy E, and 50% Is a function of 
Strategy 4; that's what those* numbers mean. 

If you can't do Strategy 4 you better kick the bucket because 
It's such an Important thing. But maybe you can find another way 
to accomplish Strategy 2. But you've got all these activities out 
here and everybody tried to put thsn together In nice round form. 
I've got resources and I want to do this about resources, but then 
I had to make some, editorials about whether it would also do these 
things over here. 

There is another way of looking at it. Oust look at Tactic 1 
and develop a formula. First let's say Strategy 1 Is 
institutionalization. Then Tactic 1 is to develop a formal 
organlzatiofu Rnr70% of Institutionalization is a function of 
your ability to do that. Can you actually make that happen? Can 
you get somebody in charge? But that also contributes 10% to 
Strategy 2 which is to identify needs and resources, because formal 
organization permits you to know what folks want because they have 
a way of telling you. So the tactic to develop a formal , 
organization contributes mostly to institutionalization but also 
makes a small contribution to developing needs and resources . 

Now let's look at Tactic 2. Suppose that's to develop 
permanent fu nding . Now that probably is the biggest contributor to 
institutionaHzatlon, and it's hard to institutionalize something 
you don't have money for. Because you can't do some stuff without 
money; you need money. So let's say that 60% of 
institutionalization comes from funding. But funding contributes 
to lots of things. It contributes 10% to institutional needs and 
resources. It contributes 30% to whatever Strategy 3 is (I haven't 
the vaguest notion what it is but if I was working at it I would 
know). And then let's look at Strategy 2; we've got to identify 
needs and re ources. But what's the biggest thing th^t contributes 
to needs and resources? Well, its Tactic 3, which is conduct a 
needs analysis . But you find out needs from other places as well. 
You also find out needs from having to try to get permanent 
funding. When you go out to get permanent funding, people tell you 
what they want you to do with it; they talk about the formal 
organization. I'll use your example about developing councils. 
You talked, John, about developing some community councils. That 
would contribute to institutionalization. It would contribute to 
needs analysis. But it would also contribute to the big thing you 
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were talking about, which Is conwunity understanding , which might 
be Strategy 3. 

Unfortunately, all of us were taught to outline In school. And 
It really Is unfortunate because the world doesn't come that way. 
But we an think in outline fona. We tend to have a major heading 
and then subheadings. And we *«re all taught that you shouldn't 
duplicate any of that. Vtell, the world doesn't coam that way; it 
is very canplex and mixed up. And this way of thinking about it 
will let us first get over the problem of how you combine stuff, 
because It tells you how to do it. It also gives you a conception 
of what a nwltiple effect activities have. In other words, you get 
an activity that's in^ortant to a little bit of everything. It 
might not be a very important activity or it might be, but this at 
least tells you what it is. It also forces you to say that we ve 
developed this contribution to success, and it forces you to say, 
"Gee, if we don'v do this, and if we don't raise any permanent 
funding, boy that is going to go down t»» drain!" And it really 
gets at what the synergy of the system is. That's technically what 
you're trying to do. You're trying to identify the synergistic 
relationships between activities and strategies and goals. These 
charts can extend back seven miles. 

Absolutely, it really does and^this kind of keeps you away from 
locking into that outline kind of thinking, particularly in an 
initial planning or project like how you are going to develop 
school -business cooperation. You don't want to get locked into 
outline thinking. The next thing you know that divides work and 
the next thing you know that becomes job description and there s a 
critical administrative assistant who's holding the whole job in 
her hand because she's got the critical thing that's the key to 
everything. .\nd you don't even know it and you wonder why it 
doesn't work. So I was just listening to you talk about it and 
this was the content. Seems methological , but I hope it can help 
you. 

It's kind of interesting, it's as though if you work hard 
enough it will work, and I was having some difficulty wit,, that. I 
don't know. I think as things get complicated, the way you go 
about doing them makes a hell of a lot of difference in how you get 
it done. In fact. I would argue that, just to be an absolute 
maverick, one of the things that happens in nonprofit human service 
kinds of organizations is an overbelief in willingness to work hard 
win get you there. I n illy think that that iff disruptive. I 
think that people are impjortant, but, boy, if you don't have son® 
strategy for really making it happen, well, you can work for a long 
time. 

Unidentified speaker: One thing about this method that's good 
is that it forces you to come up with an estimate of the relative 
contribution to success. I think a real seduction in working with 
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words is that you tend to put a lot of emphasis on things you've 
found to be important and If It agreed with something you feel 
strongly about as Important, you tend to think, "Ah, that's great." 
We really need t^ have that in there, but If you're forced to sit 
down and sayi "Okay, we'll compare these other five things though, 
how much does it contribute to success?", that's a more objective 
task. It asks you to do something other than look for your 
^ favorite items cr look for things that you think are key. How much 
does It or doesn't it contribute. 

Another speaker: ftice you are finding it... and have determined 
the percentage weight, you can concentrate your strength, give more 
effort and divide your tin®. Really good, I appreciate it. 

King: I think we're nwving toward success as remeirt)er our 
goal, which was to obtain frm you recommendations for improving 
models, guidelines and strategies for school -business 
collaboration. I'd like to take another step towards that in just 
a few minutes. 

[End of text on Strategic Model] 

While working in site groups, the Oklahoma City Liaison Team 
developed Dr. McDaniel's strategic model for application in their 
Adopt -a -School Program. A modified sketch of the Oklahoma City 
model is shown here as Figure 2. 
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Oklatioffld City Liaison Teaw Report, by Mike Barlow: One of the 
first things that realized was that when we were thinking about 
Adopt-a-School and partnership programs, we were thinking directly 
about what we could do for the children In the classroom. We 
realized that there Is an Intemedlate step. What Inservlce 
education can we provide for those volunteers who would help our 
schools? And how can we link up business and the conrounlty through 
Inservlce for the teachers and the administrators In such ways that 
they will be more effective In the classroom? And we used Reuben's 
model; our goal, our core statement was developing inservlce 
education through school -business collaboration. Ue broadened the 
term "business" to mm conminity, school community, civic 
organizations, church groups, etc. 

And our first strategy was to have a needs analysis of the 
inservlce that all of the parties involves aesire3I Our second 
sfralEegy would be to Identify resources. The third strategy was to 
develop an organization and ^aainistrative plan for Twpiementation 
which would include public relations, an advisory committee, roie 
determination, and such. Our fourth strategy is institutionalizing 
the Inservlce program. The most in^rtant tactic here is to have 
inservlce that is based on the new experiences and training that 
we've experienced in the WISE Conference and get that to relate 
directly to the classroom and to the curriculwn. Our fifth 
strategy is to have ongoing evaluation of the program In order to 
maintain continuity. Me have buin-in safeguards to assure us that 
we're doing that we wanted to and that we continued to do what 
needed to be done. 

Tactics get cwnplicated. But in order to achieve the first 
strategy, wfilch was needs assessn^nt , we felt that the fi rst tactic 
was the most important and gave tt a weight of 60. This would he a 
needs assessment Instrument. This needs as »<Jsment instrument 
would go both to the ctMnminity sector and ' *ie school sector. 
What is It that you need? That's i^ortan :ause that gets right 
at saying to the business community: "What vou need?" And the 
second part of that is, "What do you have i er?" These 
questions are asked of groups: "What do yo d and what do you 
have to offer?" 

Also, as part of the needs analysis. It would be Important to 
have the curriculum interface with Inservlce training. We gave 
that a weight of 20. It gave us a way to achieve the first 
strategy. 

With the second strategy of identifying resources, we saw the 
most important second tactic as identifying and developing human 
resources, monelary resources, material resources , etc. Also, the 
needs assessment instrument would have an impact on that strategy 
of identifying resources. 
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For the third strategy, organization and administration, we 
would develop a written plan as a third tactic . The primary focus 
would be developing a written plan, public relations, and advisory 
committees or councils. This Includes making the contacts that 
were necessary to Implenwot the program, as well as the resources 
that had been Identified and would become part of the 
organUatlon-aAnlnlstratlon as the whole thing; you've got to 
organize It. But we did decide that resources would have to be 
organized and administered, and the curriculum part of It would 
have to be part of your organization. Thus, the largest se^nent 
would be (teveloping the plan Itself and then maybe the public 
relations would be the next largest. 

Strategy four Is the l-nstltutlonallzlng of the programs. 
Tacti c four Is the curriculum Interface, the imost Important In 
instHutlonallzIng the program. We had a weight of 80 on that. 
The Idea Is to make sure that what n^'ve done really fits into the 
curriculum and programs that are going on In the schools. The 
written plan and the public relations are also Important in 
Institutionalizing the program and form the advisory council or 
coflwilttee. You have to nake sure that they're awaraof what you re 
doing and that It Is being Institutionalized. 

And finally, the fifth strategy 'that Is necessary. Is an 
evaluation that Is ongoing In order -to maintain continuity and 
build In safeguards. An ongoing evaluation that Is a combination 
of day by day, week by week, month by month and a year-end 
evaluation, so that we always know what Is happening. The largest 
tactic, with a weight of 40%, was to develop continuous formal and 
Informal feedback that, had built In flexibility where you could 
make adjustments when you needed. Ongoing evaluation Is no good if 
you are just reporting how well you're doing, and not doing 
Anything to alter the course, if you feel that It's necessary. We 
also saw an Impact on the evaluat1/)n continuity coming from the 
advisory conmlttee and from the written plan Itself- Also, way 
back at Tactic 1, the needs assessment, of course. w(Ajld have an 
Impact on evaluation strategy ir^H relate to future needs assessment 
to see that you're constantly getting the kind of assistance that 
you need. Where we go from here would be to go back to the linear 
model of taking each of those, and connecting tactics and 
strategies, and making a plan of actfon to achieve what we show can 
be achieved. 



2. Guidelines 



be 



There are Important Issues to address in education-private 
sector collaboration. Inherent in these issues are problems to 
resolved and/or avoided. An important part of the goal of tne 
Project WISE Working Conference was to develop gui delves, and 
strategies for effective school -lousiness coll abbratioi^ The first 
step in recommending effective guidelines at the conference was to 
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Identify these Issues and related problems. 

A basis for the identification of Issues and problems was 
established during 'discussions of (1) HcDanleTs presentation on 
the context of ^-B C and (3) the Project WISE draft. "Models and 
Guidelines" (Appendix A. During FY84, Project WISE >rin produce a 
new set of guidelines by integrating these developed at the 
conTerence and Jhose from the literature as' found In the Draft 
Guidelines in Appendix A). 

a. Issues/Problems 

Issues and/or problems were Identified by the conferees in 
general session. k& they named the Issues,, the facilitator wrote 
them on newsprint where they could be seen by conferees. After the 
list was developed, reproduced by Project. staff , and copies of it 
were distributed. This list of Issues is as follows: 

Issues/Problaws Identified 

1) How do we measure effects/give feedback? 

2) How to Identify resources? 

3) How to faclHtate "exchange nwchanlsm"? 

4) How to get people to buy into a system? 

5) How to maintaining relationships once started? 

6) How to establish trust? 

7) How to. sell najtuality? 

8") How to .expand and maintain continuity? 

9) How to deal *»1th time and extra load? 

10) How to prevent burnout /boredom (including students)? 

11) How to determine strengths? 

12) How to eliminate misconceptions? 

13) . How to get funding? 

. local 
, School 

. Grant /External /Private/Government 

14) How to- obtain resources dther than funding? 

15) How to institutionalize the process or program? 

16) How to develop resources once they are committed? 

17) How to evaluate? 

IB) How to resolve problems of "turf?" 

19) How to develop/provide leadership (from all sectors)? 

20) Who will be linker/facilitator? 

21) How to Involve and get support of students?,. 

22) How to Involve parents/community?- 

23) Who should control? 
, At what level 

. Why? • ' ^ 

. How?. ^ • 

24) How to assess needs /identify resources and match them? 
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b. Resol ut 1 ons/ Sol uti ons ; 1^1 del 1 nes 

To produce guidelines for resolving the Issues and preventing 
or solving .related problems. The conferees formed 1ntO/.role groups 

as follows: 

- School 

- Chamber of Commerce/Business 

- State and Higher Education Agencies 

These role groups then «*ent through a brief brainstorming activity 
(The Artifact, Appendix C-3) In which they"^viere requ1red%to 
cooperate to solve problems. 

.The role groups took the Is sues /Problems list with them to 
separate hkwb to develop guidelines for Resolutions/Sol uti ons. 
Their fnstructlons Mere (X) to identify the most Important' Issues 
related ^o school -business collaboration and (2) to develop the 
most effective ways to resoTve these Issues. The results of each 
role group's wrk are Included here. 

' ' . • . 

Panel Reports of Role Group Results 
Z School Group 

Issues 

The five mostMmportant Issues are: (and they are, we think. 

In process order as well as rank order) 

How to Institutionalize the.S-B C process or program. 
How to Identify needs and resources, whether It he money, 
^ manpower, equlpnwnt or other. 
mHow to get people to buy Into the system. 

4) How to establish and maintain trust. ^ 

5) . How to measure the effects of S-B C and provide feedback 

to the collaborators. 

G uidelines " . 

Then for feach of those five Issues we came up with the 

corresponding five irost effective ways to resolve these issues: 
1 For the first one on how to Institutionalize the process or 
program we said: You need to (a) clearly define the programs 
and processes, and next (b) establish commitment at the 
leadership levels. And finally (c) appoint effective 
facilitators. 

2. For the second Issue, how to Identify and Improve resources, we 
simply said conduct effective needs assessment of all parties 
Involved, both the school parties and the private sector 
parties, organizational parties. . * * 

3. On the third Issue, how to get people to buy into the system, 
we say: (a) recognize and Identify common goals and strengths 
as the first step. 'Next, (b) Identify complimentary exchanges 
of knowledge, skills, and abilities. By that we mean schools 
naturally will have some areas of weakness where the business 
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collaborator will strong and can hel p the school « And the 
school entity will be strong In some areas that the businesses 
are weak In, so we feel thac a cowpl etnentary exchange Is 
possible. And (c) maintain an avenue of continuing, open 
assessment of weaknesses « Do not be afraid to say: "Hey, we 
really don't have the know-how or the capabilities in this or 
that area. This is an area where we can really use your help." 
Be honest and open about that. 

4. On th. fourth issue, how to establish trust and maintain 
relationships. Our way to resolve it is through (a) 
inservices, inservices, inservices, workshops, (b) infomiation 
exchange, and (c) what th^ use in Albuquerque, a school 
improvement teaming effort that's a joint effort between, of 
course, the school and the private sector of business 
representatives, on a continuing basis. 

5. And finally, regarding how to measure effects and provide 
feedback, our reconmendation for resolving this is to (a) 
utilize various evaluation instruments and (b) use targeted, 
open communication continually, up, down, and across. 

Panel Reports of Role Group Results 
Thamber of Ctanmerce/Buslness Group 

Issues 

The four most important issues related to school -business 
collaboration are: 

1) Program 

2) Fiscal 

3) Administration 

4) Evaluation measurements.- 

Guidelines 

T, Program— Success of the program is guaranteed by key players. 
Including parents, business, educators, community at large, 
and students. 

2. Fiscal— The major area of fiscal jjrocurement of funding which 
is dene by (a) corporate gifts and donations, (b) foundations 
through grant applications, (c) normal budget process of 
educational system, and (d) governmental responsibility. 

3' Admini strati on ^ -The administrative process is used for 
direction, guidance, and control by using the following 
criteria: (a) CapaJ&ility of staff to Identify resources from 
all sectors; maintaining positive relationships through public 
relations and mass media to guarantee expansion and 
continuity, (b) Turfism problems must be handled only at an 
administrative level through continuous, open interaction, and 
by the development of leadership in all sectors, (c) A 
facilitator position (liaison) is critical for the control of 
the Implementation process, (d) The most important role of the 
administrative process is the art of institutional" zation. 
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4. Evaluation 



Issued/Components 



Who 



1. Program 

2. Fiscal 

3. Administration 

4. Evaluation 



« Evaluation 



We came up with a tool to use for the measurement and 
evaluation process. Begin by determining the players smA what the 
program consists of. There are the four areas In the development 
of the evaluation and measurement: program, fiscal, 
administrative, and evaluation. 

With a process like this, you can evaluate the program to see 
if it Is actually working. You start with who are the key players, 
who's involved: Is It the schools, the business, the conmunlty, 
the school board? Who's Involved? Then you look at the fiscal 
area. You could move the fiscal down to the who, and then find who 
the key players. are In the fiscal. Then do the same evaluation 
process on each of the four areas. Then you arrive at what you 
expect at the end of the program. This is a really simple way of 
doing evaluation and measurp:.en:s. We actually are implementing a 
system like this in Albuquerque. 

Panel Reports of Kole Group Results 
Higher gHucalion Agenc^ies and state Education Agencies 

^^^"^f he eight most important issues related to school -business 
collaboration are (not in rank order): 

1) Evaluation . . « 

2) Resources - identify, development, obtain & manage 

3) Needs assessment - diipgnostic identification for goals and 
objectives; future - ^hprt & long range planning 

4) Continuity 

5) Conmuni cation - linkages « relationships, trust, 
mutuality, public relations (students, parents, 
community), misconceptiOfis, exchange mechanism, 
facilitator \ 

6) Leadership - control ^ ^ ^ 

7) Ownership & rewards counteract boredom, burnout and 

overload 

8) Intercurrlcular imolementation (institutionalization) 

^"^^{AHhl ugh eight issues were prioritized, the SEA and HEA group 
developed guidelines for the five that they judged most important.) 
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1. EyaluaXlon - resolution: Various ways to measure 

1) Did achieve stated goals? 

2) Perception - gut feeling perceptions are also Important 

3) Develop new ways of evaluation 

a) Data collection methods revised or identified 

b) To what extent have we achieved goals - where do we need 
to go and hew much longer will it take to get there? 

c) Systematic process of feedback during whole process - 
not just at end. {monthly, bi-monthly, annually, 
Bipendlng upon project) 

d) Look for and at measureable factors 

e) Impact evaluation - what impact did project have on 
(1) kids? (3) community? 

. (2) school? (4) Other? (including unexpected) 

f) Draw inferences from (and compare with?) other 
pro jects/states/data/i nf ormati on 

g) Changes and adjustments based upon what is shown by 
evaluation 

2. Resources 

A. Identify 

B. Develop (management plan) 

C. Obtain 

D. Maintain 

E. Ideas: 1) field trips 

2) continually inform 

3) name recognition - who is involved 

4) recognition factors - banquets, newsletters, 
and brochures 

3. Communication - Linkages 

TT, Set principals involved as much as possible 

1) Overall advisory board - school, industry, community, 

legislative 

2) Sub advisory board - specific area specialists 

3) Peers informing peers - most effective 

4) Parents, students, community on consnittees 

B. Public relations - keeping everyone informed at all levels 
as much and as often as possible 

C. Break business/industry into clusters and link them with 
schools, etc. in the clusters 

4. Ownership - Rewards 

A. Strokes tor botn - school and business 

B. Publicize who gets what, why and how 

5. Intercurricular implementation 
T. Needs assessed first 

B. Goals and objectives set 

C, Advisory committee input /information/exchange of 
information 
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D. All curriculum interfaced with all elements of business 
Information 

[End of role group Issues and guidelines] 

The models and guidelines produced by the Project WISE Working 
Conference will be the bases for revising this information during 
FY84. After review and site-testing, the prototype models and 
guidelines will be produced. Information about these products will 
be disseminated to audiences who can u«e It. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECO^WENDATIONS 
A. SITES AND LIAISON TEAMS CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. Conclusions 

Reports from the three Project WISE sites indicate that 
education and private sector collaboration is a viable concept and 
worthy of iraplementatlon. Further, the liaison team approach 
appears to be an effective means of facilitating ^school -business 
collaboration. These conclusions seem warranted by the following 
developments with regard to the Project WISE sites and Liaison 
Teams . 

1) At each site. Liaison Tens have been established, 
cfMprlsed of representatives of the school district, a 
collaborating buslims or chanber of ciMnerce, a higher 
education a^f^y, the state eihicatlfm a^ncy» ami Project 
MISE. 

2) At each site. ti:-se LTs have Identified businesses and 
Industries which itave training cajiabllltles appropriate to 
to addressing Identified needs In the school district. 

3) Successful (as identified by the school district) SD/IE 
training has taken place at the Albuqimrquop Hew Mexico 
site. 

4) Infonaation about their successful S-B C has been provided 
by the Albuquerque teaa to other school districts in New 
Itexico and to the other two Project WISE sites. Successful 
replication of S-B C has been reported by these 

other New Mexico districts (Including the one for which one 
of the Albuquerque IT ae^rs Is a sclmol trustee). Aaong 
these districts are small , rural schools. 

5) The Au%tin and Oklahom City LTs have Identified training 
needs in their districts arid have planned IE activities for 
their schools. 

During the Project WISE Conference, when LT members were 
considering the question: ^^What have we achieved?" there was 
consensus that while at the conference they had realized 

...how important some of the things we are talking about 
are» They really are on the cutting edge of some major 
components of change in our school districts. These are 
things that are going to have to take place if we're going 
to exist as a public school type of setting over the next 
few years. 
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This same discussion session concluded that Liaison Teams are 
an effective way to Implement S-B C end recommended that the 
conferees and the Project "continue to enrich the Liaison Team 
concept at each site," 

One conferee's conclusion with regard to sources of S-B C 
funding precipitated discussion which produced general agreement. 
The conferee's initial observation was: 

-I think that one of the really important aspects of what 
we're learning, is that when there are no state or federal 
funds, it's all^tocal effort and incentive. And that way 
it all goes back to the buying-in process. If you do it 
with local funds, local people buy it, local people own 
it, local people share it." 

Duriig the ensuing discussion, at least two corollaries emerged 
as additional conclusions: 

6) Grant funds frm a wm-local source, such as a pHvate 
foundation, could be i^lte helpful In sUrtIng and/or 
Maintaining a program. 

7) "Outside" funds can be useil without coopronlslng the 
positive benefits of school -business cooperation, when Its 
control and nana^nent are local and collaborative. 

The CGI program in Albuquerque has benefitted from Clark 
Foundation grants which helped initiate the Career Guidance 
Institute and helps pay salaries for its staff from the private 
sector. 

2. Recommendations 

Several important recommendations can be drawn from the 
experiences of the Project WISE sites and LTs. In addition to the 
guidelines discussed in Section IV Conference Products, Liaison 
Team members made other important reconinendati ons with regard to 
implementing S-B C. Son« of these recommendations emerged from 
their experiences at their respective sites and others during 
interaction with other sites' LT n»mbers at the WISE Conference. 
Following is a discussion of these recommendations. 

Recomirendations emerging from conditions at the local sites 

1) If vocational and/or career education programs are 

successful, consideration should be given to building on 
that success In expanding S-B C. 

This is Indicated by the pos1t<"e results from the /Vlbuquerque site 
as well as others In the literature. 
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2) If there are coi^slve Ubor isilons In or imr the 
collaborating school district, consideration should be 
given to Including thm as a collaborator In S-B C. 

This stems from the Albuquen^ue experience In CGI, as well as from 
the literature- A relatively large portion of S-B C literature 
inc.udes consideration of organized labor and supports its 
invjlveroent where viable. Much of this literature discusses 
col'aboratlon in terB» of industry-education-labor partnerships in 
advisory councils or other team collaboration approaches (Elsnan, 
et al., 1981; Fraser, et al., 1901; &)ld, et al^., 1$82; McNett, 
15^877 and Glover, 1981T7 

3) If the school or business has a coMrittee or office for 
volifnteer services, consliteratlon stNNild be glvm to 
Including It In S-B C activities. 

The Oklahoma City LT reports that It Is desirable to (1) coordinate 
the comnunity's voluntary services to the OC school district, and 
(2) have this office and the staff develoisnent office coordinated 
as parts of the total S-B C program. This arrangeiront improves the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the training of volunteers who 
provide services to the district. Volunteer teacher aides have 
already been trained. School and business representatives who will 
be involved in. S-B C to provide SD/IE are being trained. 

Recommendations emerging from Conferees' Interaction at the 

Project WISE conference '■ 

LT members also made recommendations for their own and/or other 
Liaison Teams and Project WISE staff at the Working Conference. 
Six of the recommendations for the LTs are as follows. 

4) Mei!^l)ers of each Tea» wwild try to visit tlw otlwr two 
Project WISE sites. 

The school representative of the Austin site visited the LT members 
in Albuquerque during the summer of 1983 and reported that the 
visit produced Insights which made him more effective in preparing 
for S-B C in Austin. Other conferees agreed that this would be 
helpful for t> am and that they would try to arrange similar visits 
to other sites. 

The conferees also agreed, regardless of whether intermural 
visits could be made, that: 

5) Participants in S-B C activities should be In freijuent 
telephone and/or mall contact with S-B C participants 
activities at otter sites to share mutually beneficial 
Information. 
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Conferees also agreed that they should: 

6) Make opportunities to share with other districts and 
with other schools In tl»ir districts, Infomatlon about 
e<ihicatl on-private sector collaboration. 

A sirallar recomnwndation was one of three which Included 
Project WISE staff as well as other XT members: 

7) InfoTflAtlon about S-B C sN»i1d be dissenlnated to other 
states* school districts, and potentially collaborative 
businesses In the SEDL region md the natlcHi. 

Project WISE, Including Its SITE LTs- should: 

8) Look for inmivatlve mays to assess S-B C projects aid 
comnlcate successes (and failures) to constituents. 

and to: 

9) Continue to nourish the Liaison Teaai concept at each 
site. 

B. CONFERENCE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOWIENDATIONS 
1, Conclusions 

During the two-day Project WISE Working Conference, seven 
conclusions became clear as a result of interaction and 
information-sharing between the conferees. These cbncluslons are 
as follows. 

1) School -business collaboration can play an important role 

In the changes which need to be maite In tte |»iblic sclwols 
If tiiey are to continue to exist." 

In this period of scarce resources, public schools need to seek and 
utilize all resources which are available. The private sector has 
knowledge and skills which .can be transferred to schools through 
staff developii«nt/inservice education. 

2) A collatorative arrangenent. such as a liaison teas, 
should be considered as an effective approach for S-B C. 

3) The collaborative tea« should Include representatives 
froBi, at least, fnw the participating school or district, 
business or chaaber of cosraerce, and state education 
agency, as well, perhaps as from other locally appropriate 
public agencies or private organizations. 
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4) Nodels, sudi as the Project W^E Cmference "Context 
Hodel" and "Strategic Hodel," are necessary for effective 
and cost efficient S-8 C. 

5) . Guidelines, based on the experiences of other S-B C 

activities, can be of critical iaportance t) teaas »Ao are 
planning and liqilenenting S>8 C. 

6) Interaction ^/or iwtiforidns between S-B C teams at 
different sites Is useful for learning ^Iwut ^ildellnes and 
for gaining new Ideas and Insights In the Inplenentatlon of 
ethicati on-private sector coi^ratlve activities. 

7) Interaction beti^en oeabers of different site teans, as In 
a working c«ifer«ice. Is apparently helpful In Id^lenentlng 
S-B C. 

2. Recoiwnendations 

In addition to the nKKlels and guidelines discussed in Section 
IV as products of the Project WISE Conference, six reconmendatlons 
for effective education-private sector collaboration were also 
produced. Each is stated below witH a set of recowi^ndations which 
conferees suggested for Project WISE. 

1) Sites which are ctwitea^latlng the 1iq»leinentat1on of S-B C 
activities should hold a conference wherein menbers of 
various site teasis can Interact to produce insights and 
Ideas which will be useful In helping the sites achieve 
their goals. If possible, «ie or wore sites which have had 
successful S-B C experiences stwmld be Inclwted In the 
conference. 

Reconroendations for Project WISE 

a) Hold a follow-up co> ference in spring of 1984. 

b) Hold follow-up conferences in each of the three states 
{New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas). ■ 

c) Bring conferees back together at least once a year to 
exchange ideas and share new program activity, 

d) Hold conferences such as this {Project WISE Working 
Conference) in all six states of the SEDL region, but 
include more sites/school districts. 

e) Hold another conference; invite three other states of 
the SEDL region, plus the three already here. 
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"Break its "sessions down Into the specific • 
components identified at this- conference (i.e., 
needs assessment, resources, etc.). Share what 
more we have by then in these areas with each other 
and the three other states, and they can gain a*nd 
give Information within these areas." 

2) A center for 1nf«Wit1m and tedwlcal asslstaww should, 
be established to assist s1t» In tlie iB^lesentatlon of 
educatlm-prlvate sector activities. 

Recofflwendations for Project WISE 



« 



a) Establish Project WISE as the nexus for private 
sector-education projects within the region. 

b) Use t*;e Project as a clearinghouse for materials and 
information developed at as many sites as possible. 

c) Project WISE should continue its research and 
development of models, guidelines, and strategies for 
S-B C. 

d) The Project should help individual sites anywhere with 
information, guidelines, strategies, and models. 

e) Project JilSE should conduct a follow-up survey to 
evaluate effects of the ideas taken from this meeting 
and share the Information with these three sites and 
others. * 

3) The liaison teas approach should be further developed. 

Recommendations for Project WISE 

a) Project WISE should implement each strategy developed 
at this conference and share the results with these 
three sites and others. 

b) Project WISE should be implemented on a large scale 
within each state and include a much greater 
percental^ of the schools. 

« 

c) Project WISE should continue to enrich the liaison 
team concept at each of the three ^tes. 

d) Project WISE should assist in obtaining financial 
support for staffing school /community implementation 
teams in school districts throughout the region. 
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e) Project WISE should help sites be even more Innovative 
in seeking and managing resources and longer term 
CT»*9ii1tments (nore than me year). 

f) Project mSE should look at more innovative %iays to 
assess projects and communicate successes (and 

.failures). to constituents, ,> 

g) Project MIS^ should formalize a network system that 
involves this group in an on -going basis to further 
develop S-B C. 

A central source of qualified technlcdl assistance for 
iapleaentlng S-B C should be establlsted. 

Recommendations for Project WISE 

a) Project WISE should help sites in gr^nt-writing to 
funding sources. 

b) Project WISE should offer technical assistance to 
sites in the region to achieve successful S-B C 
results. 

c) Project WISE should help sites be even more innovative 
in seeking arWhmanaging resources and to look at 
longer terta comm1tn»nts (more than one year).' 

d) Project WISE* should look ct more Innovative ways to 
assess S-B C projects and communicate successes (and 

. failures) to constituents. 

Special efforts should be nade to establish a clliaate for 
■ore education -private sector collaboration. 

Recommendations for Project WISE 

a) Project WISE should provide public relations exposure 
for sites represented in the Austin conference. ("The 
more who hear about the projects, the more support will 
be received for other projects,") 

b) Project WISE should provide public relations 
information to headquarters of corporations who have 
plants or offices in the cities which are potential S-B 
C sites. 

c) Project WISE should encourage businesses, civic 
organizations, etc. to ask themselves: "What can we do 
to help education?" 
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d) Project WISE should encourage schools to become niore 
"open" In th^r approach to education. I.e., "get the 
teachers and other staff into relevant learning that 
can be proviled by the private sector." 

e) Project WISE should look at more innovative ways to 
assess projects and conraunlcate successes (and 
failures) to constituents. 

6) A5s!st«>»e should provided to assist schools and otr»r 
S-8 C participwts to obtain fumUng f» projects. 

Recommendations for Project WISE 

a) Project WISE should keep Its sites Informed of 
possible funding, grants, foundations, etc., to 
Initiate and/or Implement S-B C projects. 

b) Project WISE should try to help obtain financial 
support for: (1) staffing school /cownunlty 
inffllemsntatlon teams throughout the region, and (2) 
enhancement of current efforts ("especially money for 
staff salaries and administration of the program ). 

c) Project WISE should help sites in grant-writing to 
funding sources. 
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INTRODUCTION 



It is difficult to capture the breadth and excitement of 
education-private sector cooperation to improve schooling. It is 
relatively easier to see the depth in individual cwnmunity programs 
in which concerned and capable people of different job- roles and 
sectors are working together to resolve issues and improve 
children's futures by improving schooling and education. 

Several factors combine to fuel what is generically called 
School -Business Collaboration" (S-B C). rinong these factors are; 
concern about declining levels of academic scores and job-readiness 
skills, as well as diminishing public funding for schooling. A 
"rising tide" of well publicized reports have called attention to 
perceived deficiencies in public education. Some of these reports 
have recommended steps to take In order to reii«dy these 
deficiencies. Prominent among these is a call for S-B C. 

Recently there has been so nwch fervid activity in promoting S-B 
C that it might be perceived as being in danger of burning out from 
its own momentum and become a passing fad in education. S-B C has, 
however, been around for decades, particularly in vocational and 
career education programs and has been shown that it can have 
positive effects there and in academic programs as well. 

When the fervor subsides, education-private sector collaboration 
may be the major strategy for improving schools in the 1980s. To 
maximize its potential for improving general schooling, however, it 
will have to be based on sound principles. 

The Project for Ways to Improve Schools and Education (WISE) is 
an exploratory study to develop sound models and guidelines for 
education -private Sector collaboration. Project WISE is building 
its data base through (1) a review of literature, (2) te3ephone 
interviews, and (3) the expertise and experience of liaison Teams 
at three .sites: Albuquerque, New Mexico; Austin, Texas; and 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Tnese sites are amonf 'lundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
school -business projectl co improve schooling. Most of these 
projects have developed since the 1960s. And In the past five 
years especially, there has been a rapid proliferation of new 
projects and expansion of others. As information about S-S C 
projects becomes available through a growing literature and 
evolving networks, new projects do not have to begin "in the dark. 

Leaders who are initiating or expanding education-private 
sector programs have information from the literature and other 
projects, a? well as their own e);oerience and expertise, developed 
In desegregation, vocational ano/or career education, and other 
collaborative programs to rely on. 
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ISSUES 



It seems that nyrlad issues may affect the implementation and 
outcomes of S-8 C. At our conference we will probably want t" 
Identify these Issues and discuss how to diaal with them. We may 
also want to set priorities about which Issues are most Important 
and /or should receive most attention, as well as the order in which 
they should be dealt with. 

MODELS 

How do we organize iTOdels for clearest explanation and/or ease 
of implementation? There seems to be several ways of looking at 
available nndels. These include: 

I, Focus on Organizational Aspects 

Public and Private Creation of a New School . 

Local business representatives and school district staff 
collaborate to plan and develop a new school. 

Ex.: Dallas Skyline Career Development Program 

Ex.: Austin Mapet Junior High School 

R. Curriculum DeveloyHnent/Revision 

School and business representatives collaborate to modify or 
create a curriculum. 

Ex.: Raytheon Data Systems employs and trains Norwood, 
Maine School District teachers and supports school 
computer programs. 

C. Teacher Internships in Business 

School teachers, administrators, and counselors work in private 
sector jobs to learn more about business/industry opportunities, 
skills, and philosophy, as well as to have inservice training to 
keep pace with changing technology and management practices. 

Ex.: Kentucky Staff/ Industry Exchange Project. 

0, Community Development Partnerships have broader improvement 
projects/ programs which include public education. 

Ex.: The Allegheny Conference on Community Development, 
began as a civic association of Pittsburgh 
business/people to deal with such problems as flood 
control. The Allegheny Conference then became 
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Involved with economic and downtown renewal 
activities which pointed up the need for paying 
attention to education. The Conference's educational 
program includes an Adopt -a -School (AaS) project 
managed by the local Chamber of Conmerce (C of C). 

IT. Focus on Creation of an Employable Work Force 

These S-B C models may focus on vocational education, career 
and/or entry- education, even basic skills. Some are based on the 
premise that the best way to improve post -secondary employability 
is. through improvement of the quality of schooling and education in 
general . 

A. Vtork-Study, Students work in part-time jobs, earning wages and 
academic credit in their junior and senior years of high school. 

B. Summer Youth Employment , designed to improve employability, 
increase career awareness, and encourage continuing education of 
youth. 

c' C areer Exploration , business and non-profit intermediaries, 
cooperate to provide to students, and somet1n»s teachers, 
experiences in a variety of careers and occupatluns, and to assist 
youth in maJcing realistic choices. 

Ex.: Chicago United. Includes 15;Career Development 

Centers which are staffed by volunteer teachers who 
receive inservice training as necessary and are 
teamed with business managers who work on a half-time 
basis. 

-D. Student Learning and Employability 

Ex.: Hartford, Connecticut, School /Business Collaborative 
(S/BC), was formed in 1982 for the purpose of 
optimizing student learning &nd youth anployabll^lty. 
Efforts focus on developing human resources through 
volu.iteering skills and financial assistance. 
Several S/BC activities include staff development 
such as: Inservice sessions for school principals 
and business leaders on how to Incorporate Ron 
Edmonds' "Effective Schools" program In the school 
program,. and how to implement computer assisted 
Instruction. 

Ill, Focus on Organization 

A. Adopt -a -school programs, sometimes called "School -Business 
Par tnerships," vary In scope. They may be C1ty/Disi:r1ct wide 
administered jointly by the school and buslness(es) involved, or a 
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single school paired with a business in its vicinity. It may also 
be administered by a third party as intermediary between the 
schools and businesses. Partnerships are usually reviewed 
periodically and partners nwy change. 

Ex.: Dallas Adopt-a-School Program, managed by the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce (C of C). 

Ex.: Adopt-a-School , a cooperative program of the Oklahoma 
City Public Schools and the Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Ex.: Albuquerque Career Guidance Institute, directed by 
the Albuquerque C of C utilizes AaS relationships as 
a portion of its overall activities. 

B, Third Party Agencies set up by collaborative arrangenents 
between schools, the private sector (which may include labor 
organizations), and. In sone Instances, city government. These 
third party agencies may be set up as a non-profit organization, 
50tTc). 

Ex.: Boston Tri -Lateral Council for Quality Education, 
501(c), grew out of desegregation and AaS 
partnerships with the schools. But for stability, 
the Council was organized independently and housed in 
the C of C. 

Ex.: Albuquerque Career Guidance Institute. 

C. Col 1 aborati ve/Advi sory Counci 1 s , made up of community leaders 
who want to sol ve educatfona I , econ<Mnic, and/or' social problems. 
These councils usually grow out of an expectation that an improved 
performance of one institution, or a set of institutions, will 
result in mutual benefits. 

The strongest roots of these councils are probably in vocation 
and career education, as reflected in their generic types of 
"Industry-Education-Councils,* "Work -Education Councils," or 
similar terms. But local names for these vary from community to 
community. Collaborative councils have been distinguished by 
several criteria: these inc.ude broad-based membership, relative 
autonomy, performance b-;sed agenda, sharing of power and 
responsibilities, formal organizations, and, usually, a budget. 

Other model categories to consider include membership, staffing, 
and funding source, as. well as others. 
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OiiDELINES 



^.^at are the most effective ways to organize guidelines? (I) 
DevelojMnentany, more or less In se<^uence? (2) Grouped within topic 
areas, such as "^«1fita1n1^1g mofnentum'*? Or (3) toy type of model , 
such as collaborative councils? For d1scuss1<w purposes, examples 
of these are shown below. (In the next draft, .after the October 
11-12 conference, explanatory text will, be added to each 
guideline.) 

9 

U Guidelines organized developmentally, 
. wjre or less in sequence. 

- Inservice education/staff development 1« usually necessary to 
prepare different role groups to collaborate. 

- ConisltiBent from company leadership is essential. The chief 
executive officer's support is absolutely necessary. The more 
directly he or she is Involved, the greater the chances for 
success. 

- On the scltool side, support from the indlvidual 'schooVs 
principaMs equal ly important. Of course, school board approval 
should be sought, but without the involvement of the principal, 
programs In schools simply do not work. 

It 

- Both parties must accept the premise that the ultimate goal of 
the .collaboratimi is to improve tne education of all students. 
Itothlng must Interfere with that objective, even though 
Individual projects may have more limited target audiences. 

- Programs nee* not follw established patterns as long as they 
meet mutually agreed upon goals and planning. 

- Planning should include representatives froin all collaborating 
agencies. Schools should Include companies in their long-term 
planning and companies should conceive of their edu ♦lonal 
efforts as part of that long-term plan. • ' 

- Both parties should agree chat the collaborative effort be given 
time to develop. A year is the usual length .of an initial 
agreement. 

_ Honesty and flexibility should characterize each interchange 
between the partners. Schools should be realistic about what 
business can provide and open to new approaches. Companies 
should be straight-forward about the extent of the resources they 
will cor.Tmit and sensitive to the realities of the schools today. 

- Realize that schools do not and cannot operate like businesses. 
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- Businesses should look at participation In S-B C as soirothlng 
more than a means of preparing, and recruiting potential 
employees, - " 

y - Provide the community with full, accurate information and stay 
away from publicity ginmicks. 

- Promise only what you can deliver and be realistic about the 
results you can expect. ' ^ ^ ^ 

- Businesses should plan to make more than a financial 
contribution. 

- Build up to success.. 

- Stick with your program through $he inevitable rough spots. 

- Define pnoblans^and issues. 

- Focus on a specific Issue, and discuss needs, strategy, and 
timetable for resolving it. 

- Identify allies and opposition and move to recruit supporters. 

- Select leadership' and a staff that Is effective in fbmmuni eating 
and in arguing principles. 

* - Plan to utilize ^ffch "member 'Of the cbalitioh, how to use them 1n^ 
research, public opinion, economic data. 

- Recruit opinion leaders/makers to help. 

- Devise a clear, specific plan of action, 

- Evaluate resources, budget, and timing. 

_ Organize; distribute tasks; alert the staff to performance goafs 
and tasks. 

- Work through a task force or executive committ^ when 
appropriate. 

- Keep the program honest, with public opinion surveys and other 
community input. 

_ Develop supportive case materials such as factsheets, media 
backgrounders, newspaper features, data sheets, speeches, 
editorials, advertising aides, and news releases. 

- Identify and enlist experts to help. 
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Explain the issue in terms of its economic Impact ucing cu/rent 
data. 

Reach all pertinent media. . 

Remember to keep all constltulent members Informed and involved. 

Take the case to the public and back to the legislators if 
necessary. Don't rely on any one communications -fl^<Hum. Among 
the many ways to reach the grassroots are* editors, columnists, 
opinion maker^s, dlrect^matl, ind advertising. Hake available 
reprints that constituents can forward to their lawmakers. 

Review" regularly the str^egy and interim results # ' ' 

Document results and communicate them to member constituencies. 

Commitment of school superintendents and con^any chief executive 
officers is fundan»ntal. 

local Chambers of Commerce and other business associations can 
efifectlvely mobilize city-wide resources. ^ 

'l^Vovide ample time and. resources for plannlfg prior to program 
start-up. - . , ; ' 

Start with a small, manageable pilot effort, with potential for 
growth. 

An evaluation design built in from the start provides timely 
feedback on performanjBe. and results. 

Corporate in-kind services and personnel can supplement school 
funding. , ^ , 

Quality staff are crucial^ particularly a program director who is 
trusted and respected by educators, business leaders, other 
collaborators, and the ccfcnlty. 

11, Guidelines for Collaborative Councils 

Principles for effective participation in collaborative councils 
are based on comnwn business sense. 

p ■ aware of the local context— its opportunities and restraints. 

Companies should articulate their objectives in participating -and 
the resources it 'is willing to consnit. 

jit 

Work ,w1th' co-participants to identify specific problems and areas 
of mutual interest. • 
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^iQCt the ppoblan area to be addressed and develop a range of 
approach^ for doing *5o, 

0«s1gft a specific plan of action with clearly defined tasks for 
each participating agency , or individual. 

Implement, and evaluate the plan. 

Capitalize on the monientum and use the results of the evaluation 
to be9.1n on the next problem area. 

Fdcus on Issues of mutual conmunlty -business concerns. 

Involve the highest level participants: chief executive 
officers, school superintendents, government leaders. 

Starts small t then build on success. 

ChoosJeWn-^eflnedt short-term activities* 

Plan t)ie Ijnplementatlon stage with care. 

tSeslgnate sdflieone capable ^professionally respected, and 
interests! In fhp project to take charge. 

Oev.el op a monitoring system. 

Pay attention to publicity and Internal communications. 
Se^ advice from local and national experts. 

Give credit where credit Is due before, during, and after the 
project. 

Evaluate successes and failures. 
Use momentum to start up the next project. 
Set up regular and frequent meetings. 
■Encourage members , to do their homework. 
Assign hlgh-callb^r professionals. 

Actively seek input frofn all segments of the locdl dnd' national 
scenes. 

. Work to adapt individual goals and priorities to community ne-ds. 
Build additional coalitions based on partnership work. 
Provide training for new community leaders. 
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Recruit new members from the community. 

ni. Guidelines for ^lalntainlnq Mwnentum 

Sonwi "Do's": 

Set act1on-<ft-1ented and achievable goals and objectives. 

Make sure at least one person has enough time to devote to the 
project/program. 

Get all members involved. 

Buili^ Influence in the conroijnity. 

i 

Become a "neutral and honest* information center. 

i 

Stay, 'flexible. 
Stay-' politically aware. 
Some "font's": 

Get Involved in sustained battles over institutional turf. 

Take on more activities and projects than the prog ram/ project 
can handle. ^ , 

Try to serve too large an area. 

Be disurganized or unprofessional about fund raising. 

Become dominated by a single interest group. 
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APPENDIX B 
September 7, 1983 



Dear , 

The Ways to Improve Schools ano education (WISE) Project at the 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL) in Austin, 
Texas, formally Invites you to be a participant in its Working 
Conference on School -Business C^lleboration to Improve Staff 
Development/ Inservice Education." The conference will convene on 
October I I and 12. 1983 at SEDL which is located at 211 East 
"Seventh Street. Actings will be held in the Second Floor 
Conference Room. 

Members of the Liaison Teams from the three Project WISE sites are 
being invited. These sites are Albuquerque, New Mexico; Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; and Austin, Texas. A roster of these team members 
is attached for your Information. I expect about eighteen people 
to attend. 

Thit conference is part of the Project WISE scope of work for 
FY83. The project has gathered information on school -business 
collaboration tnrough its thre? sites, and from other 
school -business collaboration projects 'and knowledgeable 
individuals across the United States, as well as a search of 
relevant literature. 

The purpose of the -conference is to solicit a set of suggestions 
and/or .ecommendations from participants which will provide 
directions to project staff in developing guidelines, strategies, 
and models for school -business collaboration. A basis upon which 
recommendations will be made will be a set of models and guidelines 
drafted- by project staff and sent to conferees prior to the 
conference. The insights and experiences of conference 
participants are expected to help formulate the set of 
recoronendatlons. 

Major highlights' of the conference include: (1) a featured 
speaker/resource person, \2) presentation and discussion of 
information gathered by the Project, (3) conferee small group and 
qeneral work sessions and discussions (we will each be a resource 
for other conferees), and (4) an evening of Informal interaction. 
A draft agendum Is enclosec:. Your suggestions for improving the 
agendum, i.e.,- for maxiirizing the productivity of our meeting. 
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Page 2 

are sincerely solicited. A return envelope is enclosed for -^r 
reconroendations. To be of assistance, your suggestions will reed^ 
to reach me by September 26. A revised agendum and additionlT 
information will be mailed to you prior to the conference. 

Hotel reservations for you and other out-of-town conferees are 
being temporarily held at the Sheraton -Crest. It is located at lU 
East First Street . Room reservations at a special lower rate are 
guaranteed to be held for you until 6:0 0 p.m. on Octo ber 10. 1983, 
if you return the enclosed reservation card to the sneraton on_or 
before September 27. 1983. The hotel is booked solid for the 
nTgTi^;' of October 10 and U. Therefore, only by returning the 
enclosed card can you assure yourself of a rcKjm. Remember: each 
participant jmist fill out a card and return it by September 27 to 
ensure that you will have a room for the nights of (fetober 10 and 
11. 

The conference will meet all day October 11 and until approximately 
3;00 p.m. on October 12. Air departures should be scheduled tr 
leave Austin at 4:00 p.m . or later on October 12, 1983. 

Sound trip travel , lodging , and meal expenses will be reimbursed by 
the project"; TRTs Includes air fare, (coacn, economy, or 
supersaver, but not first class), hotel, meals, and miscellaneous 
expenses If appropriate (e.g., airport parking, ground 
transportation). For your convenience, the Sheraton will provide 
free van transportation from and to the airport. Upon arrival, use 
the Sheraton's free phone in the airport lobby and request pick up. 

Ground tran sportation expenses will be reimbursed (up to $10.00) 
for those who ride a taxi from home or office to the airport and 
from airport to home. If you drive to and park at the airport, 
parking expenses are reimbursable. Receipts must t>e attached to 
the conference expense voucher for: (1) airline ticket (stutx). (2) 
hotel bill. (3) parking costs, and (4) ground transportation. More 
details about the reimbursement process will be supplied later. 

Meal allowaric e maximums , including tips, are: Breakfast - $*-00; 
Lunch - $g.0O; and Dinne r - $12.00. Thus, a day's expenses should 
be no more than $22.00 per day. There will be no need for dinner 
expenses on the night of Tuesday October 11 as my wife and I are 
planning an informal meeting of the conferees at our home. Food 
and beverages will be provided. 

I win appreciate your confirming, before September 26 , your intent 
to participate in the conference. Your confirmation can be 
indicated on the enclosed form. This form and your suggestions on 
the agendum can be returned In the same enclosed envelope. 
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Be sure to mail the Sheraton Hotel's reservation card as soon as 
possible, but definitely for, receipt by September 27, 1983 . 

I look forward to hearing from you regarding your imut on the 
agendum and your participation in the conference. Should ^ou need 
additional information, please do not hesitate to get in touch with 
ne. 

Sincerely, 



5 

A. L. King, Ph.D. 
Senior Researcher 
Way*; to Improve Schools 
and Education (WI7E) Project 

alk/sl . V ■ 
Enclosures: 

Draft agendum, response form, return envelope, hote^ 
reservation card, list of conferees 
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APPENDIX C (1) ' 



SOAL.S: (I) Participants to becose acqualntfJi. ... 

(2) Participants to realize that a^ryone belongs to nore than one 
group. 

(3) Promote cohesion within larger group. 
Sroup Size: nwat^r over 5 

Time: 20 minutes 

.""Materials: - 3x5« c#nl and straight pin for each participant* 

_ a) i^ges newsprint for signs to indicate categories 

- Easels, chairs, or soraethlng else to display 

Setting: Room for ja'rtlclpants to aove around and position themseWes In 
groups under or aroumJ signs. 

Procedure: 

1. Facilitator has each participant fill out 3x5" card, as per the 
attached "Hot Sutton/Cold Button* exaaple, and pin It on. 

.2. Participants circulate anwng each other, reading cards and getting) 
acquainted for al»o«t 5 minutes. 

3. Facilitator exposes first s^gn at each of four stations ^l^s 
participants to go to app^^rlate station, according to his/her 
sibling order. The facilitator may *ant to ask questions, such as 
"What effect upon your life do ywj think your order in the fnmuy 
had?" • ' " , 

4. Another sign 1$ turned at each station. Indicating labels of 
"Liberal," "Conservative," etc. and participants arrange thBweives 
accordingly. And so on until tltae is op or each sign is turned. 
While participants are changing stations, they ^^^^^^ ""^'^^"2^.^ 
other people's Hot/Cold Buttons and learning more'about each other. 

5. The facilitator engaged the parti v1 pants m f discussion about ' 
their experiences and feelings, emphasizing that any Individual Is 
In more than one group. 
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ISSTBUCTIOWS 

Oivifle Dartlclpafits into one then ^another of groups 

A. St blind Onter 

U Olden child * 

2. Hiddle child 

3. Youngest child 

4. Only .fhlld- 

B. tellqlous Affinity 

1. Catholic 

2, Protestant 

3. Oth«r 

4, Not sure 

C. Political 

1. Liberal 

2. Conservative 

3, ProgrAsive 

4, Middle of the Road 

3, ' Educational Concern 

' U QuaMty of edu .^tion 

2. Fundi nisj 

3. Public confidence 

4. Discipline 
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APPENDIJf C (2) 

Loose Change 

PurpD$es ' 

\. Ice breaKer 

2. Liven up group, as after lunch 



3. -Show* no- your actions are f Jf^*?,*** 

(-Old you start one f J ^-^JfJ JmS^Jnt values or are perceived 
l\fZ.Tt T^.VTJU'o.t\o get -hat they- can for 

Time ; 10-15 minutes 

S^J"^.™ " «™. t».fd enter 

^r;e'ranJ To IT^ fr^ your coin Han. an. put in so^one else s 

r'alMng !" (wn) be better effect If you ^n't taU) 
SoceU iSe : "What did you observe? 

[Round Twl 

Oon t wt tn anyw. elw's 

r.;«.'T^ - •(*.er..t1,n,T- .-An, cn.n„ .n .ttn»« l,.urs.^.ner,) . 
'^ehav^or fyours -others) 7 
Oiscuss - (So over purposes.) 
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APPENDIX C (3) 



THE ARTIFACT: SRiaNSTORMINS AS 
A PROBLEW-SOLVriG ACTIVm 



Soals 

I To generate an extensive number of 1<te«s or solutions to « problem 
Sjy suspending criticism and evaluation. 

II. To develop skins in creative probleiu-solvlng. 
HI To develop skills In group cojperatlon. 

Group > te , 

Any nimOer of %m^^ groups composed of approxlmtely six partici- 
pants each. 

Time Required 

AoproxlMtely one hour, for the described exanple. ^ 
xateHals 

Newpnnt and felt-tipped marker or other writing mateHals for 
each group. 

Physical Setting 

Movable c^»1rs for all participants. 



Process 



as a 

I, 

II, 



(The facilitator may wish to do the 5«JPle experience -J^f ^^o],]^';'; 
pre1l!r -ary to a proble«-solv1ng session Involving a real problr-J 



The fatmtator fonw swll groups of approximately six partlcl- 
pants each. Each group selects a secretary. 

The facilitator Instructs each group to form * ^1«lj^ J/he Pn,vl^ 
nSsprInt and a felt-t.pped marker or other writing wteHals for 
Sach secretary and asks him or her to record everjr idea generated 
by the group. 
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ni. The facnitator states tte foUwing njles: 

1. There niU be no criticism during the brainstorming phase. 

2. Far-fetched ideas are encoura^ because they may trigger 
fflpns practical iteas. 

3. f^ny i(teas are desirable. 

Tu Tho facilitator qlws each group an "artifact" (a penny), announces 
ISt thise m foSd at an^rcheologlcal "dig" {myb* adding 
St^l^JSl^Tntlf thS iSal scene)! and tnjt partic pants «^ 
Lgine that they have never sem wy^hlnj 1''? *^lLnfS'»J2d 
tSt they are to generate ideas about «-hat it <s-*^J,i%2 
and what It S^t be used for now. She or he tells the 
groips they haw flftewi fsimtss td generate ideas., 

^ At the end of the generating phase. «« ^»«=U^S2:^llL^ 
thattW. ban on cr1t1c1s« 14 owr. She or hedirects th«B to 
SSliiaS SSir ideas M<| to select the best PfHW.* 

VI, The facilitator then -sks P^J^lcipantsy fj™ ow large^g^^ 
»Min Secretaries act as spokespersons and take turns P™*»i^^"9 

or more iiteas wight be used 1 a cm»1 nation. 

Vin. Tt» f.cil1t(!tl)r- leads . d1.c«s1or. of bntintoffllng » .n .PPrMch 

to cmtlve problem-solving. 

0 ■ 

Variations 

♦1 AU Ideas, or the best 10, nay be selected. 

Tt r <«v be set UP to c8«a>ete with one another. Judges may be 
^SStaTto^tfrJl^lrfSia for ideas and to Choose -innl^ 

groups. 

or a corkscrew. .Props may be used. 
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ARTIFACTS:' Found November 4; 2116 A.D., at a stte 
175 miles due west of the northwest point of 
Galveston Bayj, and midway between the Colorado 
River and the Guadalupe River. 
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APPENDIX D 



4 mum CONFERENCE ON 

som-Busiiess couAaoRATKm _ 
TO imam, staff k«low«iit/iiishwice ebucathw 

sponsored W the WAYS TO IMPROVE SC»fl>Ol^ AND SyCATIOH WWECT («1SE) 
DIVISION OF FAMILY. SCHOOL AND CWWJNin STUOIES (DFpj 
S^tSeST EDUCATUJNAL' DEVELOWEHT laboratory (SEOL) 
tf Austin, Texas 



THEME: I'm FUTWE IS W TODAY'S OASSKJOK- 

GOAL: To obtain coflferees' pecqcwBrnlatlens for tJ» iJevelopment of «oJeU. 

^ gJiSlinss. and strategies for ed«at1e«H»rim«J«««»^ conabora- 
tlwTto' laprove staff ite«l0PBBfit/1nsenrlc« education (SO/IE) to 
met school needs. * 

OBJECTIVES: 1. To prefeflt Ififonoatlon alKHit r«cent and current ed«"5<«;- 
uwtuutca. sector/school-lwslriBSS collaboration (S-8 C) fro« 

State, and rational perspectlves,- 

^. To determine ^ S-5 C can Include fP^!"!;...^ 
" inservlce education to seet school needs (nost effectively. 

3. To Identify Issues and/or probleas wnich might obstruct 
effective education-private sector collaboration. 



4. To "propose solutions for the issues and/or problems. 

5. To produce a set of fecoawendatlons for <tevelop»int of 
iilSrguiA»llnes. and strategies for Bducat1onH,Hv«te 
sector collaboration to Isvrove school SO/IE. 



DATE; tSctober 11-12, 1983 



PLACE- Souttn^ast £ducatl"onal Development Laboratory 
211 East '7th Street, 2nd Floor 



Austin, Texat 
(512* 47S-686U X 255, 2«3 
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Tuesday. Octafcer 11. 1983 

'' iteming ' - _ . ^ , 

8:30 - 9:00 Reglstritlon, Conversation, and Refreshments (juice, cof tee, 
tSA, {touf>inut?) 

9:00- 9:20 Intrwhictlons »nd Wfilcoae 

, - Dr. AT King, Se.tior Kesearcher, WISE * * c 3i 

- Or. OavW I. Hiniaas. Jr., Direct©-, Division of Family, 
School and CwwHy Studies 

9:20 - 9:30 Travel ExpOTtes .and Otl«r Housefcewing 

. Sylvia Lewis, Administrative Secretary, WISE 

fjQ - 9:50 Role Groups in Colladoration 

- Al King r 

9:50 - 10:20 School and Private Sector tollaboratlon 

_ Dr. Reufeen McOaniel, graduate School df Hanagement, - 
The University* of Texas at A»>st1n 

10:20 - 10:35 Interaction Between Presenter and Other Conferees 
10:35 - 10:*5 Break - Refresh^ts In fU»m 400 

10:45 - 11:05 Models for School -Business Collaboration Projects 
Room 4W) 

- Al Kirg f 

11:05 - 11:35' Descrlfition of Project WISE Sites 
♦ - Thre^' Person Panel. Conposed of: 

. Mike Sorlow, Oklahoma' City - 10 minutes 
. Ml Hon Baca, Albuquerque - 10 minutes 
. Dan Robertson, Austin - 10 minutes 

11:35 - 11:55 Discussion of Site Projects 

f 

11:55 - 1:00 Lunch (On Your Own) 
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^Tuesday contlnuttdj 
Afternoon 

1:30 - 1:15 Trust Building for Conab&ratlon ' 

1:15 - 1:50 Group Wscusslen of Issues, Priorities, and ^Agendipn 

\'zQ 2:20 Discusston of Project WiSt Draft ^dels »nd Guidelines 

2:20 - 2:30 Break 

2:30 - 3:20 Brainstorwlng Role Groups' 

3:20- 4:10 Role Group *>rlf ' ' 

Schawls — '402 v"^ 
C of C and/ or Bu$*t^s$ — #404 
Hif^r E4ic»t1an i State Education Agencies 



#406 



4:10 -y 4:3n Suawatlon, , Review, and Discussion of Toaorrow's Activities 



4:30 Break 
Evening 
7:00 - 



9:00 DinneJ^df.-i Evening Session: Fpod, Eteverafes, and Discussion 
at hosts ?f N;.;»cy Baker Jones and Al King 

5802 f»4rtcWK)d, Drive (see map in packet) - ^ 
492.-0224 

(Transpprt5ti«n will t« pfOvided for hotel lodgers. 
Pick-up tin« wm>4it 6:30 p.m., at front entrance 
to Siieraton Crest.) 




/^eflnesdav. October 12, 19B3 
Horning , 

8:30 - 9:00 RefresJwnents and Conversation 
9:00 - 9:10 Attitudes and Values /Ubout Schools and Schooling 
9:10 - 10:05 Panel Reports on. Yesterday's Group Results 
9:i0 - 9:25 School Representative 
9:a5 - . 9:40 HEA a SEA Rep»*s«itat1ve 
. ^ 9:40 - 10:05 C of C/Buslness Representative 
10:05 - 10:20 Oisctssion of Reports 
10:20. - 10;30 Break 

10:30 - n:4r ^..-fc In Liaison Teams * 
•*02 - New Mexico Teaim 

#404 - Oklahoma Team 

#406 - Texas Team 
11:45 - 1:00 Lunch (On Your Own} 
Aftemnon 

1:00 - 2:00 In-depth Panel Reports from iteming Group tork - Room #400 

1:00 - 1:20 Texas Team 

1:20 - 1:40 Oklahooa Team 

1:40 - 2:00 New Mexico Team 
2:00 - 2:15 IMscussion of Re^rts 
2:15 - 2:45 Sunsative Cwnments ty Conferees 
2:45 - 3:00 Conference Evaluation 
3:00 Adjourn 



.erIc 
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APPENDIX E 

Definition of Terms 



Schooling - individual training or education received at an 
educational institution,* 

Education - the aggregate of all the processes by means of which a 
person develops abilities, attitudes, and other forms of behavior 
of positive value in .the society in which sh^e ur he lives.* 

Staff development - refers to.an^ personnel changes to improve 
education and includes two aspects: (1) inservice education, and 
(2) staffing (selection, assignment, etc.)* * 

Inservice education - any planned activity to assist school 
personnel In improving their professional effectiveness after 
employment. The activity can be undertaken individually or with 
others, informally or in a structured context. The improvement can 
be through the acquisition of knowledge, changes in attitude, 
and/or developfl«nt of skills. 

Human Resource Development - employee development where development 
is explicitly related to product i v i ty . 

Desegregation - the ending of segregation, the bringing together of 
previously segregated groups. 

Integration - is the situation wherein people of different groups 
tend to interact cooperatively on a basis of equal status and 
trust, as they know, understand, and respect each other's culture 
and contributions. 

Quality education - is the outcome of effective schools and 
includes a range of experiences that (1) focus on learner academic 
achievement, (2) employ a variety of teaching methods. (3) promote 
learning on the part of all students, (4) take into accoui^t 
individual differences, (5) produce learner competencies in terms 
of measurable knowledge and skill outcomes, and (6) develop 
positive student behavior in and out of the classroom. .j^, 



♦From Carter V. Good, ed., Dictionary of Education . New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1973. 
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